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Ternati to Samboangan— Remarks 
= on the Town and Feaghn 


Jpnl 4, 1837. At three o’clock, P. M., 
we sailed, having been in Ternati ten 
days. This island, though buta speck on 
the map, its circumference being only 
twenty-one miles, will occupy a large 
place in my recollections. 

12. At a little distance we see Gil- 
jelo, sending up five or six peaks, some 
of which are lofty and resemble that of 
Ternati. At three in the afternoon went 
ashore in the small boat, and landed on 
asmall island, a stone’s throw from Gil- 
jolo. Behind this island and another 

rone stretching toward the south, 
is a beautiful bay, protected from the 
winds without, and looking like a peace- 
ful lake. On the shore near where we 
landed wes a small stick of timber hewed 
in the usual way, and lying by the stump 
from which it had been cut. Making 
our way toward the centre of the little 
island, we found what appeared to be the 
paths of men, but old and probably for- 


en. 
15. Latitude 3° 50’ north. The Sali- 
babo Islands in sight the whole day. 
According to Hamilton, they are inhabit- 
ed by Mohammedans. The Dutch for- 
merly maintained their flag here. There 
are three islands of some size in the 
grove Taluar or Kereolang, Salibabo, 
and Kabruang. Taluar, along the east- 
em shore of which we sailed at no great 
distance, may be twenty miles in length. 
We saw no cultivated fields or other in- 
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dications of the presence of human be- 
ings, except here and there smoke as- 
cending from the forests and hill sides. 

20. During the last two days light 
winds and calms. Heavy rains at night. 
This morning made two small islands, 
which proved to be in the entrance of 
the Straits of Basilan. These straits are 
formed by Mindanao on the northeast, 
and Basilan on the southwest, leaving a 
passage between, from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles across. The islan/1 of Basilan 
is about forty miles in length, and ex- 
tends itself nearly parallel with the:coast 
of Mindanao. We are now near it, and 
its green hills are beautiful in the soften- 
ed light of the setting sun. At night a 
total eclipse of the moon, by which it 
was ascertained that our chronometers 
are right within a few seconds. 

23. During the night made some pro- 
gress by means of a favorable current. 
At nine o’clock this morning we were 
within three or four miles of Samboan- 
gan, a Spanish town on Mindanao, Our 
captain proposed going ashore. We at 
first hesitated on account of its being the 
Sabbath; but all things considered, it 
was concluded to go. We afterwards 
learned from those on shore that our 
Sunday was their Saturday, the Span- 
iards having come to the Philippines 
around Cape Horn, while we had come 
the other way, which would make a dif- 
ference of a day. 

24. Went on shore in the morning, 
just as the people were returning from 
mass. It was a novel and interesting 
sight, to see a large namber of natives, 
men and women, walking away from 
church in neat and clean dresses. There 
is mass early on Sunday morning, and 
no other service during the day. There 
are two priests attached to the station, 
one of whom is now absent. No other 
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ecclesiastics. Neither are there monas- 
teries or nunneries. The whole number 
of Spaniards in the settlement does not 
exceed fifteen. No Spanish ladies. The 
number of inhabitants in the town of 
Samboangan and its immediate vicinity 
is 7,000. In the town itself the number 
is from 1,500 to 2,000. The fort covers 
considerable space, and contains within 
its walls the church and the house of the 
priests. North of the fort commences 
the town, which extends upon the sea 
about half a mile, and a less distance 
back. It is protected on the side towards 
the sea by a paling ten feet or more in 
height. The houses stand on posts 
driven into the ground, the floors being 
above the soomel Gum three to six feet, 
and the roof of hatap, the whole resem- 
bling very much the houses of the Ma- 
lays. The interior of the houses which 
we entered we found neurly as desti- 
tute of farniture as Malay houses are. 
Scarcely any thing was to be seen be- 
sides two or three rade benches and 
stools. The ordinary size of a house is 
from twenty to thirty feet square, and it 
is divided into two or three or four apart- 
ments, there being one larger room, and 
two or three smaller ones for sleeping 
places. The dress of the men, like that 
of the Ternatians, consists of trowsers 
and a kind of frock. The females wear 
a short, close jacket, and a sarong ex- 
tending from the waist to the ankles. 
The complexion of these people is the 
dark brown of the Malays, but their fea- 
tures are better than those of the Ma- 
ays. Occasionally a fine countenance 
is seen among them. In manners and in 
activity of mind they seem to ys 
to any other inhabitants of the Archipel- 
ago I have seen, a fact which is owing 
probably to the influence of the Span- 
jards and the catholie religion; for they 
are all Christians, as they call them- 
selves, and all speak the Spanish lan- 

age as their vernacular. The change 

at has been wrought in the religion 
and manners, and particularly in the 
language, of 7,000 people, appears ex- 
traordi until it is remembered that 
the Spaniards have been here about 
three centuries. In the morning we 
walked some distance to the north of the 
town, and in the afternoon we took 
another walk of several hours in a near- 
ly opposite direction. We saw many 
houses, and passed many natives, men 
and women, most of whom politely ac- 
costed us with their bonas dias, senor. 
A few persons were seen riding upon 
ponies, and a few others upon rude buf- 
falo sledges formed of two poles; one end 
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Jun, 
of which is fastened to i 
buffalo, while the other cca icet the 
upon the ground, the poles bein he 
together by cross pieces near the hj iM 
end, and having one or two timbers 
vated a little to serve as seats, | 
morning’s walk we saw immense n 
bers of cocoa-nut trees, which Were a 
ed with fruit, and in the afternoon 
saw many banian trees. The gpjj ax 
pears to be good, but it needs better m1 
tivation. The whole country is flat for 
two or three miles back from the 
and then commence the hills, “~ 
Having heard that there are Chinese 
here, I went in search of them, Found 
several of them, who took me to the 
house of their chief man. They told 
there are only about forty Chinese in 
Samboangan, and that these have found 
their way hither by way of Manilla, 
They speak the Hokkien. Some of them 
were born in China, others not. T 
are obliged to pay a heavy tax for the 
privilege of residence, and are in other 
respects illiberally treated, and in conse. 
quence are poor. A few can read, but 
most of them cannot. They say’ the 
Spanish priests do not allow them to 
have schools of their own. When they 
marry the native women, they are re- 
quired to become catholics, They in. 
quired of me respecting Singapore, which 


ele. 


they had heard of as a happy and pros- 
perous place. 


Scenery of Mindanao—Effects of Spanisk 


influence. 


25. Before sunrise we left the vessel 
for a long walk, intending to ascend if 
possible some of the hills or mountains, 
Our course was directly back from the 
sea. At the distance of about two miles 
we came to a river which we could not 
cross without wading through it. It was 
twenty-five or thirty yards broad andtwo 
or three feet deep, and very rapid. 


After describing the beautifully undulating 
and verdant plains, extending along the base of 
the mountains on which herds of buffaloes, bub 
locks, and cows were feeding, with here and 
there a house, Mr. Dickinson proceeds— 


A little way further and we began to 
ascend a steep hill. We reached an 
elevation of six or eight hundred feet, 
and then had a wide and beautiful pros- 

ct, as the reward of our five miles walk, 
Wf indeed we had not already been re- 
warded abundantly at every step of our 
way, without this superb summing up of 
the whole in a prospect so worth 
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. There were = ws = 
islands, large and small. e 
ee ae pasilan, with its peak and ite 
bapee outline of hills and shore stretch- 
ag away to the northwest, too lovely an 
eed to be, as it is, the abode of pirates. 
The river conld be seen winding its way 
fully to the sea. The green hills 
or plains immediately below us exhib- 
ited a beautiful picture. The town and 
the ships were barely visible over the 
of the trees growing near them. 
And farther off, on the right hand and on 
the left, the dark forest extended un- 
proken to the distant sea. 
Instead of returning by the same path 
that had conducted us to this spot, our 
ide, at our request, led us back by 
gnother Way more circuitous and more 
dificult The path, if path it might be 
alled, which our eyes could not follow, 
4 now through woods, and now 
h open grounds, now over steep 
hills, and now along valleys. In the 
forest, which was literally a forest, and 
pot a jungle, we found the cassia or wild 
cinnamon growing. On one of the hills 
wesaw three deer. Having completed 
the circuit of the hills, we began to de- 
and now came on a heavy shower, 
which continued more than an hour, and 
ye us of course a thorough drenching. 
eta I trudged on, still happy in 
spite of hunger and the pelting rain, say- 
ing to myself, It is good to go about like 
achild, among the works and the crea- 
tures of God, wondering at every thing 
new, and pleased with what is not new, 
partly because it is an old acquaintance, 
and partly because it shows itself under 
some modifieation, thus affording ground 
for comparison and instruction; it is good 
to look at trees and shrubs, at rocks and 
stones, at hill and vale, and grove and 
river; it is better still to look at man, to 
observe habits and manners, to take note 
of words and idioms and opinions, to 
watch the countenance, no bad index of 
the soul, and in all ways to get knowl- 
edge of that most wonderful thing, the 
mind; the mind, which though wrapped 
up in the body of the Alfoor, or the pi- 
rate, is capable of soaring or sinking to 
heights or depths too glorious or too 
awful for conception. With musings 


‘like these the time and distance passed 


swiftly, and we came again to the river, 
the fording of which we were less re- 
luctant to attempt than in the morning, 
as we had become too familiar wi 

water to fear a river full. Soon after 
crossing the river, we stopped at a native 
hut to rest and to eat. Cocoa nuts were 
brought, and, after a little time, rice, 








which we eat with our hands, our hostess 
showing us the way by taking up occa- 
sionally a handful when she became 
tired of our awkwardness, and putting it 
into her smiling face. These Minda- 
naian Catholics are a harmless, good- 
natured, contented race, and I cannot 
but thank the priests for having raised 
them a little (perhaps I should say a 
good deal) above what their fathers were. 
Crawford remarks that the Spaniards 
have done far more to improve their na- 
tive subjects than the English. I see no 
reason to doubt the correctness of this 
remark. The introduction of their re- 
ligion has been the chief means of im- 
provement. And if Christianity so sadly 
corrupted can still accomplish a little 
good, might not a things be expected 
rom a purer faith? At five o’clock we 
were on board the vessel, having walked 
about twelve miles. 


Sulu Islands—Departure from Samboan- 


gan. 


26. Called early in the morning upon 
captain Elliot, an officer in the Spanish 
colonial marine, now stationed here, who 

ave us an account of a recent visit of 

is to Sulu, the object of which was to 
conclude a treaty of peace with the sul- 
tan. A short time before he had fallen 
in with a fleet of piratical prows from 
Sulu, having on board over a thousand 
men; and with a small force of onl 
thirty-eight Manilla marines, he wud 
some of the prows, destroyed three hun- 
dred of the pirates, and put the rest to 
flight. He says that notwi i 
this severe treatment, or more rly, 
in consequence of it, his highness of 
Sulu is now on good terms with the 
Spanish government. The power of the 
sultan of Sulu, as well as that of the sul- 
tan of Mindanao, is represented by cap- 
tain Elliot and others as being in many 
respects merely nominal. The govern- 
ment resembles the old feudal system, 
the datus, or subordinate chiefs, having 
the power of life and death over their 
vassals, and exercising most of the prerog- 
atives of independent rulers. The com- 
merce between Sulu and the Philippines 
is considerable. Nine Spanish vessels 
were at Sulu last year, and seven are 
this year there. They all go prepared 
to defend themselves, though the danger 
of an attack while in the port of Sulu is 
small. Captain Elliot has a copy of the 
treaty in Spanish, and the sultan, he 
says, has another in Arabic, that is, in 
the Arabic character. The language of 
the Sulu Islands is the Bisayan, though 
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many of the chiefs and others speak the 
Malay also, some the Spanish, and some 
the Chinese, there being large numbers 
of Chinese living in Sulu, 20,000, as I 
was informed at Ternati by a Chinaman 
who had resided two or three years in 
Sulu. Basilan is subject to Sulu. The 
north side lying opposite Samboangan, 
may be visited with safety, but not the 
south side. We saw some of the natives 
of the island who came to transact busi- 
ness with Don Jose, the captain of a 
Spanish frigate here. They behave well 
while here, but are pirates when away. 
Don Jose sailed yesterday on his expe- 
dition to the town of Mindanao. The 
notion that the Spanish government have 
but a slight hold of Mindanao is not al- 
together correct. If compared with their 
power over the Philippine Islands, it is 
doubtless much less efficient; but if 
compared with the hold which the Dutch 
have upon Sumatra, Celebes, and Bor- 
neo, it is more extensive and more firm. 
They have possession of the whole 
northern and eastern coast, from Sam- 
boan around two thirds of the cir- 
cumference of the island, to Serangani. 
They have planted many government 
posts, or “missions” as they are styled, 
each of which has an alcalde for temporal, 
and a priest for spiritual affairs. Their 
influence over the sultan, the most pow- 
erful of the native chiefs, and nominally, 
at least, the head of them all, is not in- 
considerable. And besides, they main- 
tain this influence -without paying him 
money after the Dutch manner. The 
southwestern side of the island, from 
Serangani to Samboangan, is in the 
hands of piratical chiefs. The Ilanuns, 
as the inhabitants of this coast are call- 
ed, and the people of Sulu, are the most 
notorious pirates in the Archipelago. 

In the course of the day went into 
several houses of the natives, in one of 
which we found a woman teaching two 
little girls to read. The books used were 
Spanish. 

On the 27th of April the Rev. Mr. Wolfe, of 
the London Missionary Society, who had been 
a fellow-passenger of Mr. Dickinson on the pre- 
ceding part of his voyage, was called away by 
death. His disease was pulmonary consump- 
tion, which had been gradually undermining his 
health, and at last put a period to his earthly 
labors. He died on ship board and was the 
next day buried at Samboangan. 


28. We visited the priest. He is a 
good looking man, about forty years of 
age, and has been eight years from 
Spain. Says that priests who come out 








Juz, 
to the Philippines are divided in... 
classes, One class can mane ne two 
years. The other class, and the ~ 
which he wee remain for }j 
ere is an archbishop, un i 
bishops. wcy. him three 
29. At eleven o’clock we are 
way with a fine breeze. We leave be. 
hind our sincere thanks to captain Elliot 
and the Spanish gentlemen of Sem 
gan, for their hospitality, and for their 
attention to us in our affliction, 4; 
twelve we pass in sight of Ca] 
settlement a few miles north of Sam. 
boangan. We can see a smal] fort, 
few houses, and two or three vessels, ; 
May 2. A fair wind yesterday from 
the northeast, the last breathings of the 
monsoon. Cayagan Sulu Islands in 
sight, a — at four, P. M. 
nguey island in sigh i 
the morning, and soon after Balada at 
the small islands in the straits, 
5. Yesterday little wind. To-day a 
five knot breeze from the northeast, No 
land in sight except the lofty mountain 
Kini Balu, which m the morning could 
be seen indistinctly. The polar star and 
the southern cross both visible at pj 
Yesterday we passed near the island of 
Balambangan, on which the English East 
India Company made two unsuccessfy} 
attempts to establish a commercial set. 


'tlement. The first time the establish. 


ment was surprised and broken up by 
the Sulus, who obtained immense 
ee it is said, a loss of about 
million of dollars to the Company. 


[To be continued.] 
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Sandwich Eslands. 


JOURNAL OF MR. ARMSTRONG ON THE 
ISLAND OF MAUI. 


THE first entry in the journal given below was 
made by Mr. Armstrong on the 10th of June, 
1837, immediately after his return from the gen- 
eral meeting of the brethren for business at 
Honolulu, on the island of Oahu. 


General Seriousness at Wailuku—In- 
provement at Molokai. 


On our return we find our people at 
Wailuku in an interesting state. They 
almost devoured us with kindness on our 
landing, and many who have long been 
shy of us, and stupid as to the concerns 
of the soul, now draw nigh to present 
their aloha, love. Meetings are full and 
uncommonly solemn. Even among the 


children there are very encouraging sp 
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es, Many are tender and evi- 
y thoughtful. Some very aged per- 
too, are thinking on their ways. I 
noticed several, who have been ap- 
tly lost in insensibility and mental 
when they — to meeting, 
ugh the crowd so as to get a 
pen the desk, and give the most 
ve hfal attention during the whole ser- 
“6 Several very old men have called 
converse on the things of religion, 
ind appear to feel some concern for their 
How interesting and animating 
tp see these old people, some of whom 
jave lived three score years in unbroken 
darkness, and — all a har- 
ing, stupifying, degrading influences 
eae the aah forms of heathenism, 
now in their old age, groping their way 
to the gates of heaven, and feeling after 
that blessed God, of whom they were sO 
ignorant! My heart melts within 
me when I look upon their hoary hairs 
snd furrowed cheeks. Can such almost 
literally dry bones live? Can an old sin- 
per—an old heathen sinner, hardened by 
time, ignorance, prejudice, and habit, re- 
and be saved? Yes, this is all pos- 
sible, and may it prove to be actual fact 
in the case of this antiquated group. 

One poor old man, whose locks are 
white as wool, and who walks leaning on 
his staff, (I should think from his appear- 
ance he is as old as ninety) came in to- 
day. He appeared very poor, had noth- 
ing on but a single piece of dirty native 
cloth around his shoulders, but his coun- 
tenance was animated, and he spoke 
feelingly. He said, “I was a lad in the 
reign of Kahe-Kili, and I saw the wars 
of Tamehameha, but I have lived till just 
now, without knowing right and wrong. 
Now, behold, when I am bent with age 
and lean upon my staff, light has broke 
over me! Very strange! Formerly it 
was all dark and bad, now I see a little.” 
Ifeel reproved for my want of faith in 
regard to these old people, for I confess 
they appeared to me heretofore as hope- 
lessly gone. What that lies in the line 
of his mercy cannot the grace of God 
accomplish? 

July 20, 1837. I have just returned 
fom Molokai where I spent a few days 
with Mr. Hitchcock in a protracted meet- 
ing. We had a good meeting, though 
not so strongly marked with solemnity 
as some I have attended. It commenced 
on Thursday and closed on Sabbath eve- 
ning. Six or seven hundred attended 
daily, and on Sabbath there were over 
one thousand present. 

Icould not but be gratified with the 
improvement at the Molokai station since 





I visited it three years ago. Instead of 
the low, long, narrow, dirty, thatched 
meeting-house, in which the congrega- 
tion then worshipped, they have now a 
spacious stone meeting-house, one story 
high, with a convenient pulpit and glass 
windows, carpeted and ceiled with mats, 
and every way comfortable. Instead of 
no school-house at all, there is now a 
stone one of prodigious dimensions, fur- 
nished with desks and benches: instead 
too of the small grass dwelling, standing 
“all out of doors,” there is now a com- 
fortable stone cottage, enclosed by a 
stone wall, which takes in ground enough 
for a garden and yard. The natives too 
have gathered in around the station, 
| built more comfortable houses, some of 
|stome, others in the old style. Neither 
is the improvement confined to externals. 
Where there was no church at all in 
1832, there is now one consisting of forty 
members. There is also a daily school 
of children, under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Munn, of I think 170 scholars. The 
whole grouped together made a very 
pleasant impression upon my mind—the 
more so from the fact that I happened to 
have spent a few months at this station, 
when it was first taken. 





Writing again at Wailuku Mr. Armstrong 
jadds— * 


Meeting in a of Schools—Speech of 
jartimeus. 


26. This afternoon a meeting was 
held in our spacious meeting-house in 
behalf of schools. It was an interesting 
occasion—one of the most interesting 
that I have ever witnessed at Wailuku. 
On the ringing of the bell the house was 
soon crowded with people. Many no 
doubt came from curiosity, or because 
others came, and not because they felt 
interested in the object. As the meeting 
had been announced as a council, and 
any who wished were allowed to speak, 
I merely stated the object of it, viz. to 
consider the state of our common and 
station schools, and solicit the aid and 
| co-operation of the parents and head 
men in sustaining them, accompanying 
the statements with some remarks on the 
importance to this nation of thorough 
christian education, and also on the in- 
creasing embarrassments of the Board in 
regard to funds; then invited any pre- 
sent who had any thought on this sub- 
ject to speak it freely. Seven arose in 
rapid succession and spoke with great 
| animation. ae the speakers were 
‘several graduates from the high school, 
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who did themselves, and their alma mater 
too, much credit, by the manner in which 
they spoke of schools and education. 
They told the people that the most un- 
yielding obstacle to their improvement 
is their naaupo (ignorance,) and their 
moonoo ole (want of reflection;) and be- 
sought the parents, if they were resolved 
as to themselves to despise books and 
schools, that they would at least encour- 
age their children to attend to them. 

Many good and sensible things were 
said, and well said, by these young men: 
but the most eloquent speaker arose last. 
This was Bartimeus, the same blind man 
who was the first convert on Maui, and I 
believe the first native that was baptised 
on the islands. Some account of him 
has been given in Heralds of former 
years. He is regarded as an ardent 
Christian, and is, in my opinion, the most 
eloquent speaker in the nation. His 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as well as 
of general subjects, is remarkable, con- 
sidering his inability to read. No mis- 
sionary among us can command Scrip- 
ture more copiously and appositely, in an 
off hand effort, than he. Seen the parts 
that have not been printed in the native 
language seem to be familiar to him, 
from merely hearing them quoted in the 
pulpit and Bible class. But his mind, 
and especially his memory, possess power 
of the very first order. On moral sub- 
jects he often evinces astonishing powers 
of discrimination, in comparison with 
most other natives. He is a short man 
and rather corpulent, very inferior in ap- 
pearance when sitting, but when he rises 
to speak, he looks well—stands erect, 

sticulates with freedom, and pours 
orth, as he becomes animated, words in 
torrents. He is perfectly familiar with 
the former as well as the present relig- 
ion, customs, modes of thinking, and in 
fact the whole history of the islanders, 
which enables him often to draw com- 
parisons, make allusions, and direct ap- 
peals, with a power which no foreigner 
will ever possess. 

On this occasion Bartimeus spoke with 
the most happy effect. Would that I 
had this as well as other addresses I have 
heard him make in writing. They would 
I think vie with some of the best efforts 
of our Indian orators; and in christian 
sentiment would doubtless far surpass 
them. But he cannot write, and it is 
difficult for him to gather up his precise 
remarks after they have flown from his 
lips. He pointed to the multitudes of 
children who are running wild like the 
goats, without care or instruction, and 
not only so, but in most cases injured 





Jour, 
more by the filthy co Tsation 
wicked conduct of their ae ty 
any thing else. He reflected sey by 
on the chiefs for their indifferene 
gard to schools. He appealed ng 
at assembly, if they had looked = 
happy effects of the pel ae 
islands for seventeen years, and 
yet unbelieving as to the value of ~ 
struction. He told them that civilinns 
nations treated them and their chief 
children, and domineered over them be. 
cause they were so ignorant. But 
point he illustrated with the hegulanal 
fect was the contrast between na 
a christian education now and a ware. 
education formerly. He said, “[ he 
been twice educated. In the én 
dark hearts I learned the huda, [a natiy 
amusement, consisting of singing, io 
ming, and dancing, and accompanied 
with shocking licentiousness;] and the 
lua, [the art of murder and rob ry;] and 
the kake, [a language unintelligible to 
any but those who are initiated j its 
mysteries.] I learnt mischief in those 
days; and did it cost me nothing? Had 
we not to pay those mischievous teach. 
ers? Ah, think of the hogs and kapa, 
and fish, and awa, and other things we 
used to give them. And we did it cheer. 
‘fully. We thought it all well spent 
| But how is it now? Here are men of 
our own blood and nation, whose busi- 
ness is to teach us and our children 
| things—the things of God and salvation; 
‘how to read our Bibles, geo i 
‘arithmetics, etc.; and ought we not 
|cheerfully to support them? How can 
ithey teach, if they have nothing to eat 
‘and nothing to wear? Will ey not 
| soon get tired of this? Who can work 
|when he is hungry? Let us take hold 
and “y and do it cheerfully.” 
| On the conclusion of these remarks 
| there was evidently much feeling in the 
‘assembly, and to test it I first called 
/upon the parents, if they approved of 
schools and were willing to send their 
children regularly to them, to signify it 
|The whole assembly held up their hands. 
| Again I called upon all who were wil- 
| ling to aid in the support of the teach- 
ers in the way of food particularly (for 
this is all they have to.give) to rise, 
| About fifty arose. On the whole, I am 
‘not without hope that this meeting has 
| given an impulse to our school 
, tions which will be highly beneficial 
July 1. ‘The effect of the meeting has 
been manifestly good. Interest in sc. 
is increasing. Parents bring their chil- 
'dren voluntarily to have their names 
‘taken as scholars, and the teachers who 
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ite destitute are now supplied 
mo The demand for books, espe- 
cially Testaments, amounts almost to a 
and it takes up no mean portion 

time to sell them and keep account 
Oye. Would that I were rid of this 
‘adi ble appendage to our work. 
am os rome is to get the books 
‘ hands of those who will profit 
em and get any thing in return for 
which may be profitab] used, so as 

to liquidate the book debt. ine tenths 
ofthose who call for books have nothing 
to give in pay for them but such as vege- 
tables, fowls, mats, or work, none of 
which can be turned to profitable ac- 
t. We have therefore many things 

on our tables and about our yards and 
houses which we do not need, and would 
not have, were it not that we are obliged 
totake such things as we can get for 
hooks. We give no books away and no- 


body expects us to. 


Remarks on East Maui—Birth Place of 
Kaahumanu. 


Early in July Mr. Armstrong visited Hana, a 
new station recently taken by Messrs. Ives and 
Conde, on the eastern extremity of the island of 
Maui. After mentioning some of the difficulties 
and dangers encountered on the journey, and 
the kind interest manifested by the people whom 
they met on the way, he adds— 


It may be well here to make a general 
remark on the face of the country over 
which we passed. East Maui is little 
else than an immense pile or mountain, 
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ravines, there is indescribable lava, and 
worse than all, there is a bad sea off the 
coast. 

I mention these things here that you 
may know the circumstances of the sta- 
tion about to be taken at Hana. It is 
remote and difficult of access by land or 
water. But Hana is a fine and populous 
district. I am more and more charmed 
with it every time I visit it, it is so rich- 
ly and perpetually verdant. The growth . 
of every thing is excessively luxuriant, 
the soil being evidently a recent decom- 
position of lava, of which a large quan- 
tity yet remains. The ascent from the 
water’s edge to the top of the mountain 
is so gradual, and the surface so un- 
broken, that one could almost ride on 
horseback up to the very clouds. The © 
eye, too, after luxuriating on the scenery 
near at hand, may, in a clear day, fly 
across the channel and gaze upon the 
hoary pate of old Mauna Kea on Hawaii. 
That is a grand spectacle. It fairly 
swells one’s bosom to behold it. 

Hana is the birth-place of Kaahumanu 
of blessed memory. Yes, I have stood 
upon the spot, and had some sweet mo- 
ments in reflecting upon the wonders of 
sovereign mercy. How wonderful! An 
individual is born at Hana, the very end 
of the earth, (for the house stood on the 
very extremity of the island, and not two 
rods from the water’s edge}—of high but 
heathen parents; brought up from her 
childhood in perfect familiarity with all 
that is corrupting, degrading, hardening, 
and darkening; consequently became one 
of the worst of human kind, haughty, 





some 7,000 or 8,000 feet high, with a 
ip of flat or rather sloping land around 
Sakesn, of a width varying from one to 
six miles. In many places the slope is 
so gradual that you cannot tell where the 
low land ceases and the mountain be- 
gins. ‘The sloping land I have mention- 
ed is by no means smooth on its surface. 
Itisas uneven as possible. The whole 
side of the island from Haiku to Hana is 
acontinued series of deep gullies with 
ipitous banks, streams of fine water, 
impenetrable masses of vines, shrubbery, 
and brush-wood. In some places 
there is fine large timber, chiefly the ap- 
ple and koa tree. Any one who has lit- 
tle confidence in his ability to travel on 
foot both up, down, and across; or little 
courage to endure hardships, will not 
wish to travel over this tract very often. 
On the other side of the island (the lee- 
ward) traveling is equally bad, perhaps 
rather worse. There is not so much 


wind and rain there, but there is intoler- 


filthy, lewd, tyrannical, cruel, wrathful, 
|murderous, and almost every thing else 
|that is bad. So she lived for perhaps 
fifty years, and then, while sitting queen 
of this nation, feared and flattered by all, 
the grace of God reached her heart, and 
she put off the old man with his deeds. 
She reigned a few years as a Christian, 
constraining the very enemies of truth to 
admire her integrity, her regard for the 
poor, and her wisdom as a ruler, and died 
in 1832, praising God and the Lamb. 
How wonderful! while so many who are 
born of christian parents, and are the 
subjects of prayer and care from child- 
hood, become acquainted with the offers 
of the gospel only to despise and disre- 
gard them. 

The people of Hana seem to be much 
gratified with the prospect of having 
teachers among them. They have, by 
order of the governor, built two native 
houses with yards around them, for their 
accommodation. On introducing the 








able heat; there are deep and numerous 


brethren, I asked them if they felt happy 
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in seeing these new teachers. They all 
signified at once, by lifting the hand, 
that they were. I asked them if they 
would be friendly to their teachers, pro- 
tect them, assist them, build a meeting- 
house, etc. Without hesitation the whole 
assembly, of perhaps seven hundred per- 
sons, gave the same signal of assent. 

The schools at Hana are in a some- 
what prosperous state. There is an effi- 
cient teacher there, a graduate of the 
high school, and member of our church. 
He appears to be faithful, and will be a 
great help to the new brethren. There 
are also several others who have long 
been seeking the pone, and may be real 
Christians for ought I know. 

After spending two days with the 
brethren at Hana, and preaching several 
times to the people, my family needing 
me, I left them and set out for home in a 
canoe. But before we had fairly passed 
the mouth of the harbor, a high wave 
_ struck us, and in the twinkling of an eye 
we were all thrown into the sea, puffing 
and struggling in a high surf, like so 
many porpoises. But the wreck was 
seen by our friends on shore, and our 
friend Kaawai’s canoe came to our relief 
with all speed. No lives were lost, and 
nothing of consequence lost, although the 
wailing and screaming of the women 
ashore was excessive. By the kindness 
of Kaawai, I procured another canoe and 
a new crew, and having borrowed some 
dry clothes, I set out a second time and 
in six hours after landed at Wailuku. 
We came before the trade-wind at a 
fearful rate, the canoe sometimes scarce- 
ly more than touching the tops of the 
waves. Fifty-six hours going and only 
six returning, 


Meetings at Wailuku--Manner of Preach- 
ing—Admissions to the Church. 


August 3, 1837. A protracted meeting 
of four days’ continuance has just closed 
at Wailuku. It has been a season of in- 
terest and the results are to appearance 
encouraging. Professors are revived and 
some of the impenitent pricked in their 
hearts, I trust. The children and the 
aged received special attention with us, 
and it is remarkable that the most en- 
couraging appearances are now seen in 
these two classes, who are in fact most 
different as to years, but most alike as 
to character. 

Friends at home are sometimes desir- 
ous of knowing how we preach on these 
occasions, and what is the most effectual 
method, according to our experience. 


Much might be said on this subject, but 





Jory, 
I cannot go into it now. , 
of snediinn it must, in ~ — pet. 
fectual, be simplicity itself, Not ef 
plicity as folks in America usual] 
derstand it, but simple to the waar 
the ideas so singled out and Presented a 
to come right down upon his mind, au 
well directed hammer comes do =e 
the head of the nail. Another then 
sential is, that the preacher be me a 
quainted with the native mind; y ~~ 
stands the mode of thinking and feline 
knows what the man loves most deme 
and what he dreads with most horror: 
able to lay his hand upon the gece 
spring of his sympathies, and len aioe 
his own heart before his own eyes, Tha 
is of great importance in preaching an 
where, but especially here, where go fen 
can assist themselves by their own Te. 
flections, and know so little of themselves, 
Without it, all is random work. There 
is perhaps no place on earth where q 
large mpc | of people will come to. 
gether and submit themselves so passive. 
ly to a preacher as here. They as much 
as say to him when he rises, Here we 
are, and just as you see us; now do your 
best and say what you have a nia’ to 
Therefore if the stony heart is broken » 
and tears of penitence begin to flow, the 
preacher or the truth and the Spirit must 
do almost the whole. 

The class of subjects best adapted to 
protracted meetings here, are always 
those which relate distinctly to the char. 
acter, death, and mediation of Christ, and 
the obligations which rest on all men to 
love and serve him supremely. 

6. We have had a precious commun 
ion season to-day in our church, Thir. 
teen were received to church fellowship, 
four of whom are very old. One old 
woman entirely blind, but her eye of 
faith seems to be clear. Among them is 
the aged person of whom I spoke before. 
He is a man of rather large frame, and 
excellent features, but hs head is per- 
fectly white and his body curved with 
age. He has learned to read his Testa- 
ment within the last few years, probably 
after he was four score years in the 
world, and living too in a district where 
the inhabitants have been peculiarly hea- 
thenish, and schools have till lately never 
flourished. None of the natives can tell 
how old they are, unless the more civil- 
ized part, and therefore the old man can 
give no account of his age. But he says 
ihe has seen a great many high chiefs 

rise and fall since he was a boy. On 
| examination by Mr. Green and myself he 
| appeared very well indeed. His knowl- 
‘edge of scripture and other subjects is 
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‘hing, considering where and how 
» has lived. It is but rarely he has 
or spoken to a missionary until 
oe ately, but he says,he has loved the 
et for a long time and has been 
yeking God in secret. 
dae with nine who were 
‘ved to church fellowship in April, 
twenty-two who have been receiv- 
ejduring the year. For this reward of 
labors, let me be unfeignedly 
ww pal to God, from whom comes all 
oor success. The whole number now in 
standing in the church at Wailuku 
forty-five. As to their spiritual state 
pe only say, there are but few of them 
xho do not afford comfortable evidence 
ofa change of heart. Some, however, 
have crept in unawares, and by their 
ess and worldliness, give reason 
tp fear that the “root of the matter is not 


in them.” 
the Seminary—Examination of 
oi Is— Little Boy at Haiku. 


4, Monthly concert. Our people 
made a collection of food for the semi- 
mary at Lahainaluna. One hundred and 

bundles of pounded and roasted, or 
r baked taro were brought in, worth 
twelve and a half cents a bundle. They 
have, however, contributed in all for that 
inary and the female seminary since 
July some 250 bundles, worth in money 
$31,20. This amount seems small, but 
for the people of Wailuku it is consider- 
able. They are poor and oppressed and 
have very limited means of getting any 
ing for themselves. Most of those who 
contribute cannot afford even a single 
decent garment te appear in on the Sab- 
bath; and during the week they wear 
nothing but a piece of flimsy kapa. But 
they give cheerfully, and therefore will 
not be impoverished by it. God will not 
allow them to be. 

15. Our efforts in behalf of schools 
have not been in vain. I proposed some 
five or six weeks ago to our people to 
make a doby-wall around the female 

inary and save the Board the expense 
of it. Fifty men, old and young, cheer- 
fully agreed to do it. So they have all 
tumed out regularly every Monday and 


Thursday forenoon since, to work on the | 


wall, and it is nearly completed. They 
make an excellent wall and will save the 
Board some $30 by it. 

Oc. 1. Our volunteers still keep on 
at work as cheerfully as ever. They are 
now as taro for the seminary, and 
seem to be deeply interested in it. They 
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call the semi their daughter, and sa: 
they must feed her that she may prt 
a good idea: may they never let it slip. 
I hope this labor will turn to a good ac- 
count also in a spiritual point of view. 

10. We have recently examined the 
children’s schools at Wailuku and Haiku. 
They never appeared so well at any pre- 
vious examination. One thousand and 
one hundred children from four to fifteen 
years of age were examined, and over 
five hundred of them may be called 
readers—some of them are excellent 
readers, About a hundred also evinced 
an accurate knowledge of the simple ‘ 
rules in arithmetic, have considerable 
acquaintance with geography, and write 
a legible hand. Some also sing pleas- 
antly, an art of which they are amazing- 
ly fond. The prospects of these schoo 
were never brighter than now. Parents, 
contrary to what they once did, seem 
very willing their children should attend 
school, and some oblige them in their | 
ae to attend. 

he adult schools have also lately re- 
vived somewhat in this district. 

The demand for Testaments is pres- 
sing still. Many of the people who can 
read are still destitute of a copy, and 
many who cannot read so as to profit by 
it, are desirous of having one. Common 
school books also are in daily demand 

In point of industry and civilization a 
few of the multitude make some pro- 
gress. They are building better houses, 
work regularly with their hands, culti- 
vate sugar-cane, hire out when they have 
opportunity; and those who have acquir- 
ed the art are industrious in spinning cot- 
ton. We are endeavoring to press the 
subject of industry more and more on the 
minds of the people, although there is no 
prospect of their becoming industrious 
under the present system of government. 

One thing is remarkgble among this 
people. When their honor or benevo- 
lence is appealed to, they will give to the 
utmost farthing. That is, se who 
make any pretensions to piety. If I wish 
to have a full monthly concert, I have 
only to give out notice a week previous 
that a collection of food, kapa, or some- 
thing else will be taken up. 

‘ov. 1. I have recently spent four 
days in preaching to the people of Hai- 
ku. About one thousand attended -the 
meetings daily, and some, I trust, will 
not soon cease to bless God for what he 
did for them on this occasion. Among 
others were several childrén of from ten 
to fourteen years old, who attended all 
the meetings and evidently felt deeply. 
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In one little boy I was particularly inter- 
ested, Sitting in my little grass cottage 
late at night, rather weary and more than 
half asleep, I felt a soft hand patting me 
on the knee. On waking up I perceived 
it was a young boy of perhaps ten years 
old, who sat on the mat before me. He 
appeared to be much concerned about 
something, and I asked him what he 
wanted. He said, “I have a thought.” 
What is your thought? “This is my 
thought, I have to-day found out that I 
am very wicked and I am afraid of God’s 
anger.” What is your sin that distresses 
you so much? “This is it, I never loved 
the Savior who has loved me so long and 
so much. This is what makes me afraid. 
You told us to-day that those who do not 
love the Savior will be damned in hell 
forever. Then I saw my sin: then I was 
afraid, for I have not regarded him.” 
The lad appeared exceedingly solemn 
during the whole meeting, and expressed 
his determination hereafter to love and 
serve the Redeemer. How he is now I 
know not, as I have not seen him for 
several weeks, but I am told he is still 
serious and consistent, considering his 
childhood. I feel more and more the 
importance of laboring for the immediate 
conversion of children as well as adults. 
What will all our schools, books, and 
teachers amount to, until the scholars are 
united to Christ by faith? 

How weak we are at this station! 
Never was the harvest so plenteous, ripe, 
and inviting; and never were the labor- 
ers so weak. Here are three congrega- 


tions of one thousand each, with a Sab- |; 


bath school of 400 or 500 children at 
each, all in sight of Wailuku, though 
fourteen miles off; while there is no one 
but my unworthy self at liberty to preach 
to them and teach them. ever did I 
feel so much the need of more help. For 
some reason or other there has Sean a 
great increase of attention to the means 
of grace within the past year throughout 
all this region. Congregations on the 
Sabbath, Bible classes, and Sabbath 
schools never were so full as now. 


Public Spirit—Further Admissions to the 
Church— Baptism. 


2. The wails of a doby-house for 
lodging-rooms for the female boarding 
scholars, have been erected in front of 
the former building, at cost of about 
$120, and the people about us have as- 
sembled to-day to cover it. At seven 
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Sony, 


| work, and by two-o’clock , 
with @ ranai or porch, ri side, 


thatched with grass, all the - 
being previously collected, exee 

' grass, which was chiefly brought the 
‘children. The house is 189 feet he” 
/and —— wide, Containing nj 

' snug little rooms. The 

| be really cheerful in dsing ' viet en . 
‘to forward our work. No ot nae 
| was made to them to do this job gern 
ously, but simply a notice was A 
‘the work was ready and needed 
done. Our chief, who is not q 5 
‘man, offered to call out men to assie. 
but [ refused, preferring that all sot 
work should be done on the yo} 
_ptinciple. I am satisfied if the ole 
, Walaiku had the means, with their 

, sent feelings they would at once ollen, 
‘the American churches of the burthen of 
jour support. But they are, with two ex. 
| ceptions, quite poor—most of them 9 
_ poor as to make one’s heart ache to look 
,upon their condition. Neither is there 
, any prospect or probability of its bei 
|much improved until the form of gover. 
/ment is changed. 

| 5. Sabbath. Our quarterly commun 
‘10n of the Lord’s path 0 was colina 
_to-day. Three persons were received to 
_the entire privileges of the church, and 
| two children were baptised. It is amaz. 
| ing how few children are or can be offer. 
| ed for baptism. I do not baptise on ap 
javerage ten a year, and some of these 
are adopted children, in a ehurch of forty- 
| eight members. 
any about us appear now-a-days to 
be setting their affections on thi 
;above. A number who eighteen on 
ago were shockingly immoral, are now 
apparently serious. But there is sich an 
'overweaning and unaccoun’ desire 
/on the part of most to get into the 
church, without being much ‘concerned 
‘about their fitness for chussh member. 
| ship, as to excite continual feelings of 
jealousy in regard to their professions, 
‘and induce us to proceed with trembli 

| caution in selecting candidates for ch 
'membership. It is hard to find out who 
is who, among such a people. A long 
and intimate acquaintance is necessary 
| to — - — real character. 

| ost of the people who attend meeting 
think they are converted already, and to 
|produce a contrary impression is the 
first thing to be aimed at and the most 
| difficult to effect. More than half of my 
| preaching, I think, is directed to this 





o'clock fifty men and twice as many 
children, perhaps, had collected for the 


single point, viz. to show the people that 
they are not Christians. 
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pmarkable Rise and Fall of the Sea, 


strange phenomenon appeared 
De ns on neighborhood—one 


: uire the skill of the learn- 
gi for. At about seven 
k in the evening, the waves of = 
just 0 ite our station, at a sm 
om Meredually receded from the shore 
a distance of some fifteen or twenty 
rods, leaving multitudes of fishes bare 
the ground, so that the children ob- 
rine it ran and picked some of them 
Jeaving a small schooner also, which 
was at anchor in the harbor, without suf- 
feient water to float her completely, and 
the wave slowly forming itself as it were 
into an embankment, or as the natives 
aid, a “steep precipice.” Then, as if 
having collected strength enough for the 
onset, the wave rushed back upon the 
peach, overflowed the banks, and carried 
away an entire village of twenty-six na- 
tive houses, with all their effects 
and inhabitants, some forty or fifty rods 
inland, throwing most of the wrecks of 
houses, broken canoes, fowls, beasts, 
men, women, and children into a small 
lake of perhaps three miles in circumfer- 
ence, Which lay immediately inland from 
the yillage. The rush of the wave was 
gosudden and unexpected, that the in- 
habitants of the village, unlike Lot in 
Sodom, had no warning whatever, except 
afew who seeing the sea receding from 
the shore suspected a corresponding re- 
flux, fled inland in season. Bu ; 
easy for water to baffle a native. This 
ing the element of which he is most 
fond, and with which he is quite familiar 
at all seasons. Some swam single-hand- 
ed with the waves. Others took their 
children in their arms. Others the sick 
on their backs, and bore them up until 
the water ceased from the earth. One 
man took his old mother on his back and 
swam with her until he reached the dry 
land, but laying her down on the ground, 
he found she was dead. Another poor 
old woman, having no one to assist her, 
and it being dark, got into the small lake 
and was drowned. These, strange to 
tell, are all the lives that were lost. But 
it does not appear so strange to us who 
are acquainted with the expertness of 
natives in the water. Even the little 
children spend a great part of their time 
in this element. 
After the sea began to swell over the 
banks, the progress of the waves does 


not appear from the accounts of the na- | 


tives to have been very rapid, until they 





But it is not || 
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seized his child and ran so as to escape 
the inundation entirely; but arriving on 
the summit of a small sand bank, he 
looked back and saw the whole village, 
inhabitants and all, moving towards him, 
some riding on the tops of their houses, 
‘Some swimming, and all screaming most 
'frightfully. One circumstance was much 
in their favor, the moon shed a gentle 
light upon the whole scene. The wave 
| which swept the village was the heaviest 
,and highest and reached the fartherest 
inland. After it there were but two 
others which arose over the banks, as the 
limits of each of them could be distinctly 
seen next morning; and then the waters 
abated from the earth. How long they 
prevailed from first to last I cannot ascer- 
tain exactly, as natives have a very im- 
perfect idea of time; probably not over 
an hour. One thing is remarkable—the 
overflow was confined to less than two 
miles of coast. The influence of it in- 
deed was felt far beyond this, in a sud- 
|den and perceptible swell of the sea, 
| but no houses were carried away, and the 
| waves did not much transcend their usual 
| limits in high tide. 

| The phenomenon occurred when there 
| was very little wind and at low tide— 
| unusually low the natives say. It is re- 
ported that a similar overflow occurred 
shortly before the death of Kamehame- 
ha I. at this same place, but no houses 
were then destroyed, nor lives lost, as 
| the waves did not rise so high. 

I have merely given an account of the 
event, without attempting to account for 
the phenomenon. This I feel unable to 
do satisfactorily, but I have no doubt it 
is some way or other connected with the 
volcanic elements. Some of the old na- 
| tives say that'such were the movements 
of the sea formerly, during some of the 
heavy volcanic eruptions on the island of 
Hawaii. 

9. I learn to-day that the same phe- 
{nomenon was observed in many places 
on the other side of this island about the 
same time that it occurred here. The 
sea at Lahaina rose about eight feet 
| above its common level. 














REPORT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AT LA- 
HAINALUNA. 


| THe statements which follow relate to the year 
| ending with October, 1837. The school is on 
the island of Maui, two or three miles from the 
station at Lahaina. The teachers of the school, 
| by whom the report was made are Messrs. An- 
| drews, Clark, and Dibble. After mentioning 





arived ata certain stage; for one man 
found the water coming into his house, 





the progress which had been made in preparing 
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suitable buildings for the accommodation of the |) plied by the mission and b 
pupils, the teachers proceed to remark on— the control and into daily and 
hourly contact with some of the ; 
The School generally—Adult School—'\ tors, their characters besene Gane 
Boarding School. known, and instruction is better 
to their circumstances. Regard; 

The number of scholars who have been || ease with which new ideas can bee the 
in school some part of the year is eighty-|/ municated to adults and youths, the gif 
two; viz. sixteen in the oldest class, thirty || ference is vastly in favor of the nea 
in the, middle class, and thirty-six in the|| ‘There have been ten recitations in the 
last class. T'wo of the middle class were 1 week, and when all the instructors w 
early taken to be assistant teachers in the | able to attend, they have been in the by 
boarding-school at Hilo. In all ten have || lowing proportion. With the princind 


left the school during the year. Hence, | two, with Mr. Clark five, with Ms. Dibki 
only seventy-two have been regular at-||three. The secular agent of the school 
tendants throughout the year. | has taught several of the scholars the 
At the close of the first term, the|/ use of carpenter's tools, so as to be y 
school was examined in the presenee of 1 valuable assistance to him and the know). 
all the directors. The examination con- |) edge will be valuable to themselves, 
tinued six hours a day for three days. | According to the recommendation of 
At the close of the year, the school was || the instructors at the last general meet. 
again examined in the presence of sev-|| ing, they were allowed to commence a 
eral of the high chiefs; and at its close, || boarding-school at the high school, to be 
on the 25th of October, fifteen scholars, | arn integral part of the establishment, 
having staid the prescribed time of four|| Accordingly thirty-one scholars, the num. 
years, received their certificates of ap- |) ber of such as were sent to be scholars 
probation to teach school wherever they i} in the school, were taken into that de. 
might be employed. || partment. They were unmarried 
All the scholars are required to attend || from nineteen years old and under to 
prayers at day-light, that is, as early as|/seven or eight. These scholars have 
one can see to read. Five minutes are|| been supported entirely by the mission 
allowed from the ringing of the bell to|/as far as food, clothing, lodging, and 
the calling of the roll. Perhaps no in-|| books are concerned. As a drawback 
stitution in any land, of the same number | they are required to work at least three 
of scholars, shows more punctuality in||hours per day. These, in respect to 
atiendance. After the roll is called,|| mental improvement, were of every 
sometimes a chapter or a few verses are de, from those who had been in the 
read, sometimes remarks are made by the | high school three years, to those who 
attendant teacher, as he judges best, and|| were unable to read. Accordingly the 
then a prayer is offered. All the pupils|| principal was obliged to spend several 
are also required to attend worship on|| months in teaching, reading, and writing, 
the Sabbath. so that a part of them could make use of 
In reality this institution consists of|| books and be able to communicate ideas 
two distinct schools—the adult school, || on paper. 
and the boarding-school, consisting of|| It will be easy to perceive that it was 
youth. We will first remark on the for-|| some trouble, at once, to reduce to order 
mer. ‘such materials. Unaccustomed to r- 
The instructors have had an opportu- || straint or self-government, they knew not 
nity of one year, of comparing the ad-||how to be governed. To quarrel with 
vantage and disadvantage of instructing | each other, seemed as natural almost as 
adults and boys. By the term boys is||to breathe. After a few efforts, however, 
meant unmarried scholars under twenty || it was found no difficult task to make 
years of age. It may be observed that| them submit quietly to the will of the 
there is somewhat less of care required) teachers. But it was far more difficult 
in taking charge of adults, as they sup-|| to teach them to govern themselves, in 
port themselves. There is also less|| other words, to abstain from quarreli 
trouble in government, for there is no ‘and disputing for every gtrifle. 
coming into contact with them, except in|| teacher took his own method of 
the recitation room. Adults also gain|| ment; and the improvement on pr 
rapidly for a certain time, and to acer-|/of the scholars has been very 
tain extent, beyond which they make lit-|| It was found that the habit of gambling 
tle or no progress. There have been a/| or betting was a fruitful source of most 
very few exceptions. On the other hand,|| of the quarrels. It was found that, a 
as the boarding scholars have been sup-'' they knew no standard of right and 
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they had but little of what could 
vn led conscience; and having no con- 
hase they had no shame; therefore 

nes to moral principle was in a 
ony =enoasure lost. Recourse was had 
ole cases, therefore, to animal feel- 
> or corporeal punishment. But in 
proportion as the moral sense shall de- 
yelope itself, there will be less need of 
corporeal punishment. On the whole, 
vernment of the school has not 
heen difficult—not so much so as with 
the same number of boys in the United 









ee what has been done in English, 
it is clear that Hawaiian boys can as 
easily as any boys learn a foreign lan- 

; and it seems to the yee 

ingly important, as it will open to 
Se fl “yee field of knowledge 
which is now hidden to them. But it 
will require more time than has yet been 
devoted to it to make any great ad- 








es. 
"Engraving, during the latter part of 
the year has been carried on under all 
the disadvantages and inconveniences 
that have hitherto attended it. Five new 
maps (plates) have been cut, besides 
three for Scripture geography. Three 
or four are now in progress. There has 
been great improvement made in cut- 
ting, but a new press will be necessary 
as the great failure is in printing. 
The works written by the teachers of 
the school during the year amount in the 
aggregate to 408 consecutive pages. 










LETTER FROM MR. BALDWIN AT LAHAI- 
Na, DATED Noy. 17, 1837. 






Durinc the absence of Mr. Richards in this 
country, who previously had the stated charge 
of this station, the care of the church and con- 
gregation, and the superintendence of the 
schools were intrusted to Mr. Baldwin. After 
giving some account of a school at the station 
under the instruction of Mr. McDonald, a teach- 
er who was one of the last reinforcement, he re- 
marks— 













More has been done in these parts, 
the past year, for educating the children, 
than heretofore. Besides the above 
school of boys, and Miss Ogden’s school, 
consisting of upwards of one hundred 
girls, both of which have been taught 
every day, not excepting the Sabbath, 
we have had a daily school at each end 
of the village, taught by native grad- 
uates from the high school, and embrac- 
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who in general attended no school be- 


fore. We have also two schools at the 
distance of six or eight miles to the 
south, taught, or rather both of them 
superintended, by a graduate from’ the 
seminary. All these schools have com- 
fortable houses, the foundations of which 
were laid while Messrs. Richards and 
Spaulding were here; and they have 
been completed since. The law here 
which requires all children to attend 
school has been put in force, so that few 
or no children have staid away entirely 
from school. 





The congregation which assembles on 
the Sabbath is about the same in size 
'and appearance as it has been ever since 
|I first came to Lahaina. The Sabbath 
school consists of the church and about 
as many more out of the church. They 
attend to the daily food or verse-a-day 
system. Of proper pastoral duties, I 
have been able to do nothing since the 
former occupants of the station left for 
America. 

The church here has now in 
standing about 176 members. Six have 
|been admitted during the past year; 
|about nine have died; four now stand 
| propounded for admission, and there are 
|some others who seem to give evidence 
of piety and may be brought forward be- 
fore long. , 

The present is the season for whale- 
ships to recruit here. We have already 
had forty; and before the season is over, 
| their number will doubtless be made up 
‘to fifty. This season of about three 
|months affords a fine opportunity to do 
| good to this class of persons. One ser- 
Vice at the native meeting-house on the 
| Sabbath, and two evening meetings on 
| board have heen what we have endeay- 
ored to hold every week for their benefit. 

| As a mass the seamen are sunk in vice; 
but there are many precious exceptions 
to this remark. The number of the truly 
/pious is certainly increasing among 
them. Two ships have already been 
|here, whose masters maintain weekly 
“meetings on board, and one or two others 
|who had masters who were apparently 
pious. Such sights as these cheer our 
| hearts, and make us hope that the day is 
| not far off when there will be a millen- 
nium even for the wandering sailor. 





|LETTER FROM MR. HITCHCOCK, DATED 
nov. 7, 1837. 


| Mr. Hitchcock resides at Kaluaaha, on the 
island of Molokai. After stating that the health 





ing about one hundred ‘scholars each, 











* of himself and family had been good, and giv- 





ing an account of his Jabors as a pastor, he pro- 
ceeds to the— 


State of Religion and the Church. 


Owing to several causes the assembly 
on the Sabbath has not been as large as 
in former years. Formerly the people 
have been influenced to a considerable 
degree to attend meeting on the Sabbath 
by the authority of the chiefs. Of late 
this authority has not been used, and the 
result has been that many of the people, 
who were accustomed to attend through 
fear, have ceased to attend at all. Many 
attended no doubt on account of our new 
meeting-house, who, now the novelty has 
ceased, find no motive to continue. The 
— which for several years past 

as been laid upon the use of tobacco, 
had a good effect in getting people out 
to meeting; where as now the prohibition 
is taken off, smoking the pipe is an occu- 
pation much more to the liking of the 
multitude, than the worship of God. | 
Usually, however, our house has been | 
pretty well filled. Not far from a thou- | 
sand has been the number commonly | 
present in the morning. I am happy to. 
say that the decrease of numbers has not | 
been attended by a corresponding de-| 
crease of attention. On the contrary, | 
there has been more anxious listening to | 
the truth than in any previous year. | 
And we have reason to think that more | 
good has been effected by the preaching | 
of the word this year than usual. There | 
are several who seem much concerned | 
about their souls. Especially has this | 
been the case since our protracted meet- 
ing. Though that meeting did not result 
in a general revival, yet truth was at- 
tended, we have reason to believe, with | 
the influences of the Spirit. Several | 
were awakened for the first time; and 
one or two give us reason to hope that. 
they have become the real disciples of, 
Christ. One of these is an old man, who | 
had never been intimate with us, nor’ 
oo us any reason to think he cared 
or his soul. He came one evening | 
overjoyed, and told us at length, and in| 
his own way, that he had obtained “a| 
new heart.” Never did I witness more | 
complete satisfaction and joy in any one 
who had obtained a worldly good. He) 
seemed unable to express half the feel-. 
ings of his heart. He appeared like one | 
in a new world. We can but hope for) 
him; and if we are so happy as to be ad- | 
mitted into eternal glory, we shall ex- | 
= to meet him there, washed from | 
eathenism, and his “robes made white | 
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Jou, 


in the blood of the Lamb.” 

others who profess to love the Sa “ma 
and perhaps they are Christians j —_ 
but this people are so accustomed ta nt 
ception, that we must be cautious foc 
we regard their professions, Still, man 
who will not be received into the chu 4 
below, will, we cannot but hope, in the 
end be found to be children of God, and 
find rest in the church triumphant, This 
is an encouraging consideration. Ow; 
perhaps to our short sightedness, some 
may be barred from the privileges of the 
church here, who are really entitled to 
them; but all such will finally be saved, 
We have the pleasure of witnessin an 
increase of knowledge among the s 
The precepts and doctrines of the gospel 
are not only better understood, but the 
evidently exert a more decided influence 
over the conduct. 

The church now consists of forty-seven 
members, nine having been added b 
profession, and three by letter’ since the 
date of my last. Only two of our whole 
number have died since the organization 
of the church; none have been excluded 
for disorderly conduct, and only one case 
of discipline has occurred. But though 
we have to mourn over but few overt 
acts of wickedness in our members, yet 
we must confess that there is too much 
carelessness and formality, and want of 
spirituality in many of them. But some 
of them, we are happy to say, adorn their 
profession, not only by endeavoring to 
avoid sin, but by trying to do good. And 
we are much encouraged in finding in 
some of them an increased anx:ety about 
the safety, not only of their own souls, 
but also of the souls of others. The 
members of our church are most of them 
of the poorest class, and have literally 
nothing but their hands, still they are 
desirous of doing something for the cause 
of Christ. They do most towards sup- 
plying us with such articles of food as 
they have, and they work freely for us in 
building, making fence, going across the 
channel to Lahaina to save us the ex- 
pense of hiring, which they are told is 
much the same as if they contributed an 
equal amount to the treasury directly. 
Not only members of the py &: but 
others also contribute wood statedly at 
the monthly concert. A little will be 
done by them in that way. I feel it to 
be indispensable to give them a sense of 
the importance of making sacrifices for 
the Savior. I strive to have it a common 
opinion among them, that those who are 
unwilling to work and make sacrifices for 
the Lord can have no interest in him. 
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Sabbath Schools— Week-day Schools. 


We have two Sabbath schools, one for 
adults, and one for children. The former 
‘. not large, and is conducted as a Bible 
. The school for children has an 
verage number of six hundred scholars; 
=" is superintended by Mr. Munn aided 
by native teachers. About two hundred 
a fifty or three hundred of the larger 
gholars commit to memory the seven 

of the week and recite them at the 
school, generally with correctness. They 
gre catechised by the teachers as to the 
meaning, and are required to turn to and 
read parallel passages. ‘Those who can- 
not read are instructed by the teachers 
in conversation. The school is closed 
by an address by myself to the whole 
school. I usually take up some plain 
and important duty, or some sin in which 
they are accustomed to indulge. For so 

a number of scholars, this school 
would not suffer, if compared, as to still- 
ness and order, with many, perhaps most, 
schools in civilized lands. You may 
deem it somewhat remarkable that so 
many of these wild and lawless children 
he induced to attend school so regu- 
larly onthe Sabbath. We are at present 
favored with laws on this island and 
Maui which oblige all the children to at- 
tend school during the week where any 
school exists; and it is one of the laws of 
our schools that all scholars of suitable 
age shall attend the Sabbath school, a 
law which we find not difficult to en- 
force. Our own station school embraces 
nearly half of the six hundred—and many 
of the remainder live within convenient 
distances of the meeting-house. 

The children’s week-day school at the 
station consists of an average number of 
280. The whole number is more than 
three hundred. It is taught daily from 
eight till eleven o’clock in the morning, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Munn. 
Penmanship, reading, geography, and 
mental arithmetic are the studies attend- 
ed to. More than a hundred of the 
scholars are able to read, and nearly that 
number know something of mental arith- 
metic, and several write a decent hand. 
All the children are improving as fast as 
could be expected, considering their im- 
perfect means of instruction. In so 
jarge a school it is impossible for one 
man to do more than barely to superin- 
tend the whole, and direct the studies. 
The assistant teachers are exceedingly 


incompetent to teach, and entirely so to | 
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There are thirteen schools on the 
island, besides that at the station; which 
are confined wholly to children. ‘In none 
of them are the teachers at al] qualified 
to instruct, except in three, which have 
graduates from the high school. The 
scholars in these are making good pro- 
gress, which is an argument in favor of 
using all possible diligence to raise up 
native teachers. We have had durin 
the year two general examinations of al 
the schools. These were held at the 
station. At the first there were 1,000 
scholars present, at the last 1,140. There 
are about 1,200 children on the island of 
proper ages to attend school, and are this 
moment ready to be taught. But for 
aught I see they must grow up in ignor- 
ance and sin because there are none to 
instruct them. The districts are so di- 
vided now that five more teachers would 
supply nearly the whole. 
The maternal association which we 
have established consists of about 120 
females, mostly mothers. Mrs. Hitch- 
cock meets with them every week. The 
children meet with the association every 
fourth week. Mrs. H.’s practice has 
been not only to give them religious in- 
struction in general, but she has taken 
much pains to make them feel the im- 
portance of industriously attending to 
their own families, and of bringing up 
their children to habits of obedience. 
Nor have her efforts been entirely fruit- 
less. 

Mrs. H. has also a weekly meeting 
with the female members of the church. 


LETTERS FROM MR. LYONS, AT WAIMEA 
ON HAWAII, 


Tue following communications will give the 
reader a general view of the condition of the 
population at the Sandwich Islands before they 
felt the influence of christian teachers, also of 
the means which have been employed to en- 
lighten and improve them, with the success, 
which, by the divine blessing, has crowned the 
efforts made. Although the statements made 
below relate especially to a single district, they 
are similar in most respects to what might be 
made in regard to every district on the islands 
where the influence of christian instruction has 
been felt for a series of years. The first com- 
munication bears date September 18th, 1837. 


Original Condition of the People. 
It has often been reported that the 








govern the scholars. 


ople, as a general thing, were but a 
ittle Ctevated in their habits of living 
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above the brute creation. The general- 
ity of their houses are nothing but the 
rudest hovels, entered by one door not 
three feet high. This is often an open 
door. As you pass along, you will some- 
times see it closed with brush, or mats, 
or some such like trash. Now and then 
_ you may see a kind of a door rudely 
made of rude materials. The inside of 
many .of these hovels is too filthy to be 
described, or even mentioned. Often, on 
attempting to enter, the smoke of the 
taro oven, which occupies the most con- 
spicuous part of the house, rushes out in 
such dense columns that you are obliged 
to retire. Night comes on; men, women, 
and children, the married and unmarried, 
fowls, dogs, and cats, and sometimes pigs 


even, lie down to sleep. A single mat 


on the ground is perhaps the only sleep- 
ing place. No partitions divide a part 
from the rest. In this respect all things 
are common. Morning comes. All sit 
down on the ground floor, covered per- 
haps with dry grass, and sometimes a 
mat. The great calabash of poi is placed 
in the midst, out of which all eat in 
common. One hand after another enters 


the dish first and then goes to the mouth. || 


and so on, till all are filled, provided 
there is enough. The same hands too 
are employed at the same time in de- 
vouring the raw fish, sometimes just as it 
comes from the ocean. The hand is all 
the knife that is used. A rusty jacknife 
may occasionally be seen. When the 


poi dish is removed, the great wooden) 


pipe is brought on, filled: from. the tobac- 
co horn, and lighted, and then goes the 
rounds, from father down to the son of 
four years old. 


But I will not enlarge. My soul has 


been stirred up within me at the sight of | 


such pollution and degradation. 1 have 
endeavored to persuade the people to 
live more like human beings, to put away 
their numerous dogs, give up the use of 
tobacco, build them better houses, fur- 
nish them with mats, partitions, sleeping- 
places, tables, seats, and separate dishes; 
to make fences about their houses, and 
devote more time to the cultivation of 
the soil. Nor have my efforts been al- 
together in vain. Church members, and 
some others of the better sort, have built 
them neat and comfortable dwellings, 
and some have furnished themselves with 
tables, seats, wooden dishes, and in one 
corner of the house a sort of shelf may 
be seen on which books are laid. Pleas- 
ant yards are also beginning to be seen 
in different directions, and the soil is 
receiving a greater degree of cultiva- 
tion. 


Jou, 
Efforts to improve their intellectual 
moral Character, and 


Under this head I shall 

Schools.—The last apek ai 
the schools in this quarter were +c: 
and increasing. My determination thet 
was to gather, if possible, all the chil 
dren of a suitable age in my field in, 
schools. This object was kept steadi 
in view. The four teachers who hal 


just graduated at the seminary, took 8 


deep interest in the projected enterps 


We united our efforts and energ; and 
by patient perseverance in well doing 
the object was nearly accomplished. ‘Thy 
| Schools and scholars gradually increageq 
|till the former numbered seventy-nine 

about 





'and the latter 2,592. Of these 
|1,000 may be called readers, 909 of 
whom have learned to read during the 
past year. I do not mean that there are 
so many good readers, but that so map 
/can put letters and words together so ag 
to constitute what is called reading, 

The school conducted by myself and 
Mrs. Lyons, has been unusually prosper. 
‘ous, and considerable roficiency has 
been made by some of the scholars, 
| The teachers from the seminary have 
_ been very active and energetic. Their 
| pupils have made commendable progress 
in the studies to which they have attend- 
ed. I regret that there are no mor 
teachers of similar stamp. Many of the 
lother teachers, however, have 
‘schools, Their scholars appear well, and 
| their progress in reading and writing is 
|pleasing. Several of the schools have 
| devoted some time to manual labor, such 
|as the cultivation of taro and potatoes in 
| payment of school books. 

When the schools went into quien 
\about a year since, it was found thata 
majority of the scholars were in the habit 
of smo ing tobacco. The filthiness and 
_sinfulness of the practice were pointed 
}out to them, and they were urged to 

abandon it at once. At first there were 
/many obstinate cases. But the teachers 
voice finally prevailed. And now nearly 
all the children belonging to the schools 
are enrolled on the side of entire absti- 
inence. The pernicious influence of pa- 
| rents, however, may induce some, if not 





| Some of the teachers, having heard that 
wreaths, beads, jewels, and other super- 
fluous ornaments of the body were con- 
trary to the spirit of the gospel, and 
hence ought to be forsaken, prevailed on 
their scholars to lay them aside. 
Though the children have been col 
lected into schools, and have made im- 








/many, to return to their former pollutions, 
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provement in many respects, yet they | 
raised but little above heathenism. | 
There is still vast room for further im- | 
provement; especially when their moral | 
condition is taken into the account. 
are 2,600 children, instructed in the | 
ord of God, yet unconverted and un-| 
prepared for heaven. What a solemn 
and awful thought! How should it call | 
isto exercise the best affections of the | 
and lead to the most strenuous ef- 

to save their deathless souls! 

Nor have children’s sc hools alene risen 
ud pered the past year. Adult| 

have also received a new im-| 
Those that were altogether ex- | 
tinct have revived, and others in a de-| 
dining state have been strengthened. 
The fathers and mothers seemed unwil-| 
ng to have their children take the pre- | 
ence in knowledge. Hence they plied | 
themselves anew to their almost or en-| 
tirely neglected books and schools. The} 
number of adult schools has been seven- | 
ty-six; the number of adult readers 2,318; | 
and the number of writers 700. Some) 
900 or 300 have given some attention to 
phy and arithmetic. 

y own school of adults, besides at- 
tending to the above studies, have devot- 
ed a portion of time to letter writing and | 
original composition. One adult school 
conducted by a native teacher is rather 
amusing. It consists of 120 konohiki’s, 
that is, head men of different bands. 
Some by the way are women; for Paul’s| 
injunctions are not observed on the! 
Sandwich Islands. Women often usurp | 
authority over the men, and hold the} 
reins of government over large districts. | 
What is singular in this school is that! 
about one half of the pupils cannot read, | 
and many cannot tell the letters of the, 
alphabet, and only one quarter of the) 
number know any thing about forming | 
letters with a pen. But then as strange | 
athing as this has happened even in the 
enlightened United States. 

e superintendence of 155 schools, | 
embracing 5,010 scholars, has required | 
no inconsiderable portion of my time. I 
stated in my last report that I designed | 
to examine the children’s schools as often | 
asonce a month. But this I found im- | 
practicable. Yet the examinations have | 
averaged once a month. 

Singing Schools.—Of these there have | 
been two every week, embracing about | 
forty pupils. The number has now in- 
creased to eighty. Much interest is ex- | 
hibited in this school, and our singing | 
has been considerably improved within | 
the year past. An interesting class of, 
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girls forms the principal portion of fe- 
male singers on the Sabbath. 

Sabbath Schools.—These exist all over 
the field and embrace perhaps 5,000 
scholars, including children and adults. 
In these schools the verse for the day, or 
rather the seven verses for the week, 
have been read, and by many repeated 
from memory, and also other portions of 
Scripture, a small catechism, and occa- 
sionally a hymn. 

The Sabbath schools at the station, 
under our own superintendence, have 
been two, one of children, conducted 
principally by Mrs. Lyons, and embrac- 
ing 220 pupils, held at eight o’clock in 
the morning. Heretofore not more than 
fifty or sixty children, and often not over 
thirty, belonged to this school. Now it 
comprises most of the children of Wai- 
mea. Those who remain out of it are 
for the most part too young to travel the 
distance from their houses to the school- 
house where the school is convened. 
Many come the distance of three or four 
miles. But they seem to make no ob- 
jection to that. The appointed hour has 
generally found them assembled together, 
waiting for the exercises of the Sabbath 
school to begin. 

The other school has consisted of 
adults, 250 in number, and has been held 
immediately after the morning service. 
This school has never worn a more en- 
couraging aspect. The scholars are vis- 
ited weekly by the different teachers. 
As the number attending the school em- 
braces most of the reading population of 
Waimea, the teachers, in order to obtain 
additional scholars, have gone about 
from house to house, searching out the 
ignorant and teaching them how to read. 
When they have learned to read, they 
have been taken into the Sabbath school. 

The Sabbath schools at the out-stations 
have done as well as could be expected. 
Those of most importance have been con- 
ducted by the teachers from the seminary. 

Bible Classes.—A daily Bible class has 
been in existence a part of the year, at- 
tended at sunrise. The lessons were con- 
fined to the gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The results of this Bible class 
there is reason to believe have furnished 
new sources of joy to the angels in heaven, 

Another Bible class has been estab- 
lished on Sabbath afternoon immediately 
succeeding the afternoon meeting. 


Meetings—Demand for Books—Public 
Spirit— Revival. 

After enumerating the religious meetings of 

different kinds which he is accustomed to hold 
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among the people, and the manner of conduct- 
ing them, Mr. Lyons proceeds— 


All the meetings, as a general thing, 
have been better attended than formerly. 
The congregation at Waimea on Sab- 
bath morning has been about 700. At 
least it has been as large as the house of 
worship could accommodate, and not un- 
frequently many have been obliged to sit 
out of doors for want of room within. 

The increase of schools has of course 
increased the demand for books. The 
demand has been greater than could be 
— Consequently many of the 
schools are suffering. Children have ac- 
quired the art of reading, but have noth- 
ing to read. Many more children might 
have been ranked among the readers, 
had there not been such a deficiency ‘in 
books. The New Testament has found’ 
a ready sale, and the call for more grows 
louder and louder. The whole number 
of books disposed of the past year is up- 
wards of 11,000. This includes books of 
all descriptions, from the child’s first les- 
sons up to the New Testament. 

The duty of doing good has been 
pointed out and urged upon the people, 
more especially upon the church mem- 
bers. Nor have my instructions on this 
subject been altogether lost. Besides 
— presents in articles of food, three 
good native dwelling houses have been 
built at different places for the graduates 
from the seminary. Fifty native school- 
houses have been erected in different 
school districts throughout the field. One 
hundred and fifty kapas have been con- 
tributed at monthly concerts. Not far 
from a hundred mats have been made for 
school-houses, etc. A neat native house 
has been built at Waimea for the accom- 
modation of the new missionaries, valued 
at a hundred dollars, a monthly concert 
contribution. I call these acts of benev- 
olence, because the people have, for the 
most part, acted from their own choice, 
and not from the authority of chiefs. 

Soon after the church was purified 
from some of its unworthy members, the 
Lord seemed to smile upon us. The 
Spirit came down in the midst of the 
people. Meetings became solemn. Truth 
made a deep impression upon the mind. 
The torpid conscience was aroused. 
Sinners trembled in view of impending 
ruin. The Savior was presented as able 
and willing and waiting to save. Hun- 
dreds flocked to the inquiry meeting 
where prayer was offered for their per- 
ishing souls. The Lord was nigh. An- 
gels looked on and rejoiced over the re- 





pentance of some of the sable sons of 





Hawaii. To me this wag season 
most thrilli interest. I had re 
long and arduously. I had w labored 
the desolations of Zion, and the alfa 
stupidity of sinners. Clouds enh aee 
ness had overhung my way, The 
pel, though often preached, had 
powerless on the heart. How cheering 
then to be visited with a ray of ]j 
from heaven! How soul ravish; to 
those, once so stupid and immovable +. 
sin, rising and turning and flee; from 
the wrath to come, and laying hold 
eternal life! But I will not " 
this interesting point. Suffice it to og 
that thirty-two individuals have been » 
ceived to my church the year, os 
examination, among whom are the ~~ 
teachers from the seminary, and 
young persons; and twenty-ej 
| propounded as candidates for “ _ 
| at the next communion season, Of the 
be members who were set aside from 
the privileges of the church, five have 
been restored. The others profess re. 
pentance, but of the genuineness of their 
repentance, I have doubts. For all the 
good that has been done let God haye 
the praise, for surely he has been the 
author. Paul may plant, Apollos water 
but God giveth the increase. Yet what 
has been done? What are sixty souls 
out of 12,000? Is it a-time to reio; 
when such vast multitudes are pursuing 
their way down to the abodes of perpet- 
ual lamentation, mourning, and wo? 
Rather let my head be waters and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears; let the midnight 
hour witness the power of my preyen, 
my 





and the noonday sun the ardor 
labors, for the salvation of these perish- 
ing thousands. 


Under date of November 7th, Mr. Lyons 
wrote again, and having spoken of the partial 
withdrawment of the divine influences which 
were shed down in September, and the conse- 
quent diminution of interest in religious things 
which prevailed both in the church and out of it, 
he states that serious inquiry and self-examina- 
tion was made with reference to the existing in- 
difference; and then proceeds— 


We resolved to repent and give our- 
selves more to prayer, and be more in 
earnest in our efforts to save souls. The 
Lord looked on. His ear hearkened to 
the voice of our supplications. The 
windows of heaven were again opened, 
and the Holy Spirit came down with 

eat power, and sinners were awakened, 

he old man of grey hairs, and the child 
of ten years old Soceune alarmed. They 
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the wrath of God hanging over them, 
seemed to feel that they were sink | 
‘a¢ to hell. Jesus Christ was pointed 
gut as the only refuge from the billows 
that wrath that would soon roll over 
the guilty soul. They listened, they fled, 
they hung their hopes of life on his al- 
mighty arm. I mean, many of them pro- 
to have done this. The work 
went on. All heaven no doubt was look- 
ing on with the deepest interest, and 
notes of joy over repenting sinners were 
constantly thrilling the bosoms of the 
whole angelic throng. ; 

A protracted meeting was appointed. 
The time for commencing it arrived. I 
had no help but my church members. 
The meeting continued in this way for a 
week with very little variation. One day 
was observed as a day of fasting. That 
wasasolemn day. ‘The meetings from 
the beginning were well attended, and 
sometimes they were crowded. Many 
listened with interest to the words that 
were spoken. The Lord strengthened 
me beyond my expectations. He opened 

mouth and enabled me to proclaim 
the words of eternal truth with freedom, 
boldness, and energy. His Spirit was 
evidently present, working silently, yet 
effectually, on the hearts of many who 
have grown old in wickedness and al- 
most sinned away the day of grace. A 
great number profess to have been con- 
verted during this meeting, time will 
show how many. 

Saturday (the last day of what should 
be called the protracted meeting) closed, 
and the Sabbath came. Maultitudes 
crowded to the house of God, for it was 
communion season. The exercises of 
the afternoon opened. What an inter- 
esting and solemn scene was before me! 
Sixty-one individuals stood up before 
God, and angels, and men, to make a 
public profession of their attachment to 
Christ and their determination to devote 
the remainder of their lives to his ser- 
vice. They were baptised in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, and were solemnly ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the church 
on earth. Among these were the child 
of ten years old, and the old man of 
seventy years. I stood and looked. 
Before me were seven children and two 
blind men of grey hairs, coming among 
the rest to the table of the Lord to 
commemorate his dying love. My soul 
was overwhelmed. Oh praise God for 
what he has done in Waimea, and pray 
that still greater things may be wit- 











nessed. Seventy-five individuals stand 
propounded for the church and many 
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others will probably be propounded 
soon. 

The whole number received to this 
church on examination since the com- 
a of the year 1837, is eighty- 

ree. 


A letter from Mr. Lyons to one of his breth- 
ren at Honolulu, dated about a month later, 
mentions that the influences of the Holy Spirit 
were still continued, and that great numbers, 
as he hoped, had been made subjects of renew- 
ing grace. 


LETTER FROM MESSRS. LYMAN AND COAN, 
DATED AT HILO, MaY 1, 1837. 


Hi o is on the island of Hawaii. The time to 
which this letter, which may be regarded as the 
annual report from the station, relates, embraces 
about nine months preceding the date given 
above. 


Indications of general Improvement— 
Boarding School—Common Schools. 


During the past year, there has been a 
gradual and perceptible improvement in 
the general character and condition of 
the people at this station. Attention to 
schools and to the gospel, has been in- 
creasing; more cloth has been worn by 
the natives; cleanliness and industry have 
been gaining ground; the family compact 
and all the social and domestic relations 
are assuming more of form and tranquil- 
lity; and society seems slowly, yet stead- 
ily, approximating towards civilization. 

You are aware, that by a vote of the 
last general meeting of this mission, we 
were authorized to establish a boarding- 
school for boys at this station. In pur- 
suance of that vote, preparations were 
made, immediately on our return from 
Honolulu, for erecting buildings for the 
accommodation of a small school. In 
less than two months two native houses 
were completed, at an expense of about 
$140, and on the third day of October, 
1836, the school was opened with eight 
boys. Their dress is blue cotton, made 
in English form. They sleep in separate 
apartments, eat at a common table, in 
English style, and adopt many of the 
habits of similar schools in civilized 
lands. The school is conducted in some 
measure, on the manual labor plan; and 
unless the boys hereafter received should 
be younger than the present scholars, it 
is supposed that they will be able to cul- 
tivate land so as to produce food enough 
for their own use.. The whole expense 
of the school up tothe present time, in- 
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cluding buildings, yards, etc., is about 

The boys now in the school are from 
seven to fourteen years old. We propose 
to enlarge the school hereafter, and we 
may select a younger class of boys. The 
scholars have thus far enjoyed good 
health, and for the most part they appear 
contented and happy. Less difficulty has, 
on the whole, been experienced in se- 
curing prompt obedience, than was an- 
ticipated. The most constant vigilance 
is, however, necessary to preserve the 
good order of the school. ' 

On the 17th of April the school sus- 
tained its first public examination, and 
we think that we do not speak unadvisa- 
bly when we say that the improvement 
manifested was equal to that of the same 
number of boys of the like ages in sim- 
ilar schools in the United States. Most 
of the first class will probably enter the 
Sandwich Islands’ seminary at the com- 
mencement of its next term. 

We cannot with absolute confidence 
report the conversion of any of these 
scholars, though there has been a dis- 
tinct change in their external conduct. 
Some of them have at times been im- 
pressed by the word and Spirit of God. 

Three regular station schools have 
been in successful operation at Hilo dur- 
ing the past year: viz. a school for chil- 
dren, another for teachers, and a third 
for adults of all classes. 

The children’s school has been taught | 
five days in a week, by Mrs. Coan. | 
During the former part of the year the | 
average daily attendance in this school | 
was something less than one hundred; | 
but for the last few months it has been | 
140. The whole number of names en- | 
rolled in this school during the past year | 
is 240. 

In the teachers’ school 150 names have | 
been enrolled during the past year.) 
About ninety of them are usually at the | 
station for instruction at a time, while | 
the others are teaching in the several | 
schools throughout Hilo and Puna. The | 
teachers are mostly active young men || 
and they are qualified to exert a consid- | 
erable influence, good or bad, upon the 
mass of the people. 

The school for adult males and fe- 
males numbers 140. This school is in- 
structed by some of our best native 
teachers, under our superintendence. It 
is devoted chiefly to reading, though 
other things are sometimes taught in it. 
This school meets three times a week. 

The common schools throughout our 
field seem in a good degree revived 


from the effects of that earthquake shock, 














Jur, 


which a few years a shattered 
into their original dhamah Si a 


these schools, under the care faa 


teachers, have been in o j 
three to five days a week through the 
year. Though the amount of instructi 
communicated in these schools is me 
yet their influence on the people has 
taming and civilizing tendency. Ther 
furnish centres of attraction to the md 
dering, vagrant minds of the people, and 
serve as rallying points for collectin 
them to hear the gospel whenever = 
pass through the field. They are 30 
many tapers arranged along our extend. 
ed coast; and though they shed but a 
dim and sickly light upon the deep dark. 
ness that covers the people, yet they are 
helps, feeble as their light is, to break in 
upon the solemn midnight of mind, which 
every where reigns beyond the reach of 
our ordinary personal instructions, A 
large number of new school-ho ‘ 
haps twenty, have been built by the peo- 
- during the past year; books have 

een called for far beyond our abili 
supply them, and the people return to the 
schools with a good degree of zeal and 
animation. 

That the great mass of the people are 
beginning to despise and abandon ignor- 
ant and vicious teachers, and to call for 
men of better qualifications and more de- 
cent lives, is certainly a favorable indi- 
cation, and one which we hail with hope, 

_ We usually hold quarterly examina- 
tions of our schools at the station, be- 
sides the tours we make for examining 
the common schools. Once, during the 
past year, we had a general examination 
at the station of all the schools that 
chose to come in from Hilo and Puna. 
This examination continued for three 
days, and more than 2,000 scholars were 
present, 600 of whom were children. 

Our school exhibitions are an unfaili 
source of exhilaration to the people. On 
such occasions they put on their best 
robes, and with light and gladsome 
hearts appear in marshaled order at the 
place of examination. 

It is true that a Sandwich Islands ex- 
amination is little else than an exhibition 
of ignorance and folly, and a proud 
scholar might look upon the scene as 
ridiculous and contemptible; but the 
christian philanthropist, who more care- 
fully gauges the darkness and misery of 
the heathen, whose heart bleeds over 
their degradation, and who spends his 
life in efforts to elevate them from their 
brutalized condition, to intelligence, to 
holiness, and to heaven, hails with joy 
every effort which they make to rise. 
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the Island—Sabbath Schools— 
fee ne of Preaching—Church. 


During the month of December, Mr. 
Coan made the tour of Hawaii, for the 
parposes of preaching in destitute parts, 

ving himself in the native language, 
anining a knowledge of the condition 
snd wants of the people, visiting the other 
ions, etc. While passing through 
ous districts, he preached from five 
to eight times a day, and often to con- 
tions that listened with deep inter- 
est and many tears. The field for labor- 
es on Hawaii is wide, and for the most 
unoccupied. By far the greater 
ion of it still lies ay the _ 
the people perish because there 
we sion” The multitudes faint and 
ure “like sheep without a shepherd.” 

On the first Monday of the month, our 

Je cultivate a cotton field for the 
missionary cause. This field was com- 
menced three months ago, and from fifty 
to one hundred have thus far engaged in 

ing and planting it. 

In our Sabbath school for children, 
550 names have been enrolled during the 

ear. About 200 are regular at- 
tendants. A very decided and cheering 
improvement has been effected in the in- 
tellectual and moral character of these 
children; and many have been affected 
by the truth and the Spirit of God, and a 
few, we hope, are born again. One has 
been received to the church during the 
present, and one near the close of the 


ear. 

Our adult Sabbath school now num- 
bers 450 regular attendants, and it gives 

ise of much good to the people. 

On the 5th day of February we com- 
menced a protracted meeting at Hilo, 
which continued without interruption for 
fifteen days. During this time we 

hed from three to four times a day, 
Condes having daily meetings for prayer. 
All our leisure time was spent in con- 
versation with the multitudes that press- 
ed upon us and filled our houses for that 


rpose. Caran 

The first week of this meeting was | 
devoted to all classes of the people; the | 
second almost exclusively to children. 
The whole meeting was a time of deep 
and solemn interest, and it was truly a 
time of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord. The Holy Ghost most evi- 





dently came down, multitudes were | 
aroused to inquiry, many were convicted, 
and some, we hope not a few, were born | 
again. The interest of the meeting con- | 
tinued to the last, and its happy effects 
are still most manifest, in the quickening 





| of the church members, in the enlarge- 
|ment of the congregation and Sabbath 


schools, in arousing the careless multi- 
tudes to inquiry on the subject of salva- 
tion, and in reforming the lives of many 
who before were living in stupidity and 
pleasure. How many were really born 
of God we leave to the decisions of the 
final Judge. That some were, we be- 
lieve as truly as we believe the gospel 
to be the wisdom and the power of God 
to salvation. Some cases of conviction 
and hopeful conversion were very dis- 
tinctly marked. Rarely do we find them 
more so in the United States. The fruit 
of this meeting has been developing it- 
self more and more every week from that 
time to the present. 

Since that time our congregation has 
probably averaged 2,000, or more, on 
Sabbath mornings. 

Our church has been united and happy 
through the year. Many of its members 
seem to grow in knowledge and grace, 
and we feel more and more comfort in 
them, as we gain more and more evi- 
dence that they are really “members of 
Christ’s body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones.” No instance of church disci- 
pline has occurred at Hilo during the 
past year. ‘Twenty-seven have been re- 
ceived to the communion, viz. twenty- 
three on profession of faith in Christ, and 
four by letter from other churches. The 
whole number now in communion with 
this church is seventy-one. Whole num- 
ber received to its communion since its 
organization is ninety-two: viz. eighty- 
three on profession and nine from other 
churches. All that have ever been dis- 
missed from this to other churches is 
thirteen. All ever excommunicated five. 
Died three. 

Number of children baptised during 
the past year three. Number of mar- 
riages 153. 


LETTER FROM MR. EMERSON, DATED AT 
WAIALUA, ON OAHU, APRIL 27, 1837. 


Arter making various statements respecting 
the schools under his superintendence, which 
were in a prosperous condition, one of the 
teachers being from the high school, and the 
others trained at the station, Mr. Emerson re- 
marks on the— 


Religious Meetings at the Stations. 


Since the commencement of February 
last, we have held a protracted meeting 
of six days at each of the four stations - 
on the island. There doubtless was at 
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some of the stations a good my oat 
pre ration for such a meeting: but my | 

ighest hopes were more than realized | 
in relation to them all. The presence 
of the Holy Spirit was strikingly mani- 
fest at each of them, and as T thought 
more so at the latter meetings im the se- 
ries than at the formerones. Our houses 
for worship were generally filled from 
the first day of the meeting to the last, 
by voluntary attendants; and as it was in 
progress, it was deeply humiliating to 
witness from day to day the constant and 
gradual developement of interest and at- 
tention. At first the preacher was often 
met by little more than a vacant stare 
from a large portion of the multitudes 
present. But after one or two days had | 
passed, and our hearts were almost ready | 
to sink within us, because of the uncer- | 
tainty of the appearance, and of the fear | 
that our hearts deceived us, the ear of the | 
people would begin to turn to the speak- | 
er, and the eye to fasten upon him, not, 
as one who gazed in amazement, but as 
one who heard with anxiety. In all the 
meetings the apparent interest increased | 
to the close of the meeting. Our own| 
minds I think were affected as they have | 
been in a revival of religion in America. | 
We felt that we needed no one to prove 
to us that God was present; we felt his 
presence and saw it. But what shall I 
say of the number converted? We do 
not begin to count yet. Of a few, at) 
least, at each of the stations, there is sat- | 








isfactory evidence that they have been) 
born again; of others there is more or | 
less hope. } 

Among those who at this station give | 
pleasing evidence of having been born | 


One thing more in relation to our pro- 
tracted meetings. The childreg Were 
made a prominent part of our audi 
through the whole of the meetings; and 
daily meetings were held exclusively for 
them. These meetings for children Were 
attended by an average of perhaps tw 
hundred or more. OF some few of the 
children, we have hope that they haye 
been born again; and of many others we 
feel confident that they have received 
impressions that never will be effaced, 


On the 5th of October Mr. Emerson Temarks 
in regard to the schools— 


. ag nage are now “ better per 
aps than at an riod befo 

have three pet om ie the hi Saket 
who are quite respectably 
their business; and seven others 
up at the station are doing well as teach. 
ers; and many children are now b 

into the schools, and have become x 
lar attendants, who before did not come 
at all; others come occasionally who be. 
fore were not known as scholars, 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM OTHER 
STATIONS. 


Waroti—Kavuai—Mr. Alexander, writi 
under date of November Ist, 1837, after men. 
tioning that Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, of the rein. 
forcement then recently arrived, had been 
pointed to take charge of the schools at Waioli, 
and that the people had built a grass house for 
their accommodation, proceeds to give a brief 
account of his station. 


Schools.—Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have 


again during the protracted meeting here , charge of the children’s school at the 


is the teacher that we have obtained from 1 


station, consisting of ninety boys and 


D schoo] . 
fied for 





come on a sudden into a new world; and || warm, different classes occupy it ei 
in a few instances his zeal to persuade | hours in the day. There are three 
others to come to Christ has been so ar- |! schools for children in our bounds con- 
dent that he has been called mad, crazy, || taining in all about 120 pupils. These 
assuming, hasty, etc., by those less || brother Johnson purposes to visit about 
awake than himself. I have much hope | once in a month. The adult schools 
of him. In an address to children, which | taught by the old teachers can scarce be 
he was permitted to make a few weeks said to have an existence. 

since, he said, “You have heard of the || Religious Inquiry.—I spend most of the 
wickedness of the Jews, who crucified || afternoons conversing with those who 
Christ:—It was I who drove those nails||come to inquire about the way of life. 
into his hands and his feet; it was I who|| A much larger number than I have ever 
pierced his side with, the spear. By my || before known, appear to be seeking the 
sins I have consented to all that the || salvation of their souls in good earnest. 
Jews did. Formerly I thought that I||'The Holy Spirit is undoubtedly moving 
was as good as others. But now I/| upon the minds of many. Oh that we 
am guilty of violating every command | may be saved from grieving him away 
of the decalogue. I am undone by||from us. I have a meeting with the 
my sins. I hope for mercy only in || church every Friday, where I instruct 
Christ,” etc. them familiarly and solve their -inquiries. 


the high school. He appears like one || seventy girls. The school-house en 
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ath ten were admitted to com-' 

Lest Gals the first time, and one restor- 
ed who had been suspended, and four 
children baptised, the first native chil- 
gren that have ever been baptised at this 
The church at Waioli now num- | 


Pee thirty-eight adults, all in good, 
stand 


Tae peaple in our vicinity are now 


ing cotton, with the governor’s ap- | 
ation, for the purpose of raising | 
nds to build a permanent school-house | 
and church and get a bell. I have re-| 
cently endeavored to instruct the church | 
more particularly in their duty to | 
the gospel among them. But they) 
can do very little, as they have no money | 
andno means of getting it. They can) 
supply my table with the native produc- | 
tions of the island; but if they do this | 
tuitously, they will then have no/| 
means left to purchase books for them- | 
selves. Until the government of the 
islands becomes more liberal and en- 
courages industry by securing to the 
ple the fruits of theiy labor, the peo-, 
ple cannot do much to support the gos- 


pel. 
Kotoa—Kavai—On the 29th of November | 
Mr. Gulick writes— 








Revival—From February of the cur- || 
rent year till late in August we had evi- || 
dence of the special operation of the || 
Holy Spirit in our congregation; and | 
during that period we trust that more | 
than twenty of the people were born) 

in. Others were awakened who are | 
still in an interesting state. - 

Dedication—Church.—Our new doby| 
meeting-house, ninety-five feet by forty | 
inside, all plastered and whitewashed 
within, overhead, and without; with a 
i eight feet wide quite round it, 
was dedicated last Thursday, the 23d 
instant. The dedication service was the | 
commencement of a protracted meetin >| 
which closed on Monday the 27 
Messrs. Whitney and Alexander assist- | 
ed. Although we had no indication of | 
the special presence of the Holy Spirit, | 
we trust the word when preached will 
not return void. On the Sabbath the 
sacrament -was administerec, and nine 
persons previously propounded were 
admitted to the church; and _thirty- 
one others were propounded for admis- 
sion. 

At our last general meeting of the 
mission Dr. Lafon was appointed my as- 
sociate. We feel thankful that the Lord | 
so ordered. 








| their soul’s salvation. 


HoyoLutu—Oanv.—At the general meeting 
of the Sandwich Islands mission in May of last 
year, Mr. and Mrs. Smith were appointed to 
commence a-new station in Honolulu. On 
this subject Mr. S., on the 20th of November, 
writes— 


The number of people embraced in this 
district is some twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand. About three thousand of whom 
usually attend public worship on the 
Sabbath. On special occasions about 
four thousand people assemble. But no 
one of us expects that Mr. Bingham can 
devote the greater part of his time to 
translating the Scriptures, read proof 
sheets for the press, watch over a church 
of from 250 to 300 members, converse 
with those inquiring the way to heaven, 
and do what ought to be done for the 
9,000 souls who pay little or no regard to 
Besides the great 
amount of labor to be performed, there 
were various other reasons for having 
another congregation and another set of 
schools in this great village. And as 
Mrs. Smith’s health was manifestly im- 
proving, and we could enjoy most of the 
facilities and comforts at the other end 
of the village that we find beneficial 
here, we were appointed to commence a 
new station at the northwest part of this 
village, about half a mile from the old 
station. 

Mrs. Smith has daily under her tuition 
Alexander Rihoriho, the king’s adopted 
son, and the heir to the crown. He is 
about four years old, very bright and ac- 
tive, and learns English rapidly. He is 
very fond of his English teacher. My 
own health is firm and my labors abun- 
dant. My school for the last eighteen 
months has numbered more than two 
hundred scholars, with whom I have 
spent from five to six hours per day, five 
days ina week. I have had two exer- 
cises with them every Sabbath. Last 
February, March, and April was @ time 
of spiritual interest in the school. I 
spent an hour daily for some eight or 
ten weeks, conversing and praying with 
them. A number appeared to have a 
deep sense of sin, and gave pleasing 
evidence of an entire surrender unto 
God. Only one, however, has as yet 
been admitted to the church. One or 
two more stand propounded, and others 
give more or less evidence that the 
work of grace has commenced in taeir 
hearts. 


KanrEoHE—Oauvu.—On the 2d of December, 
Mr. Parker writes— 
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Last spring we had a precious season 
at this station. A protracted meeting 
was attended with a blessing. The 
Holy Spirit was evidently with us. The 
church were awake to pray. Those who 
had hardened themselves in sin trembled 
under the exhibitions of divine truth, A 
few have been received to the chureh as 
the fruits of that time of reviving, and 
more give satisfactory evidence that they 
have been renewed by the Spirit of God, 
and are candidates for the church. Our 
little church, which was organised a 
year ago with only eight members, now 
consists of more than twenty. 

Children’s schools in this district are 
promising. I look on these as the most 
promising part of my field. Hitherto I 
have had only a thatch school-house. 
The past summer, by the help of such of | 
the people as were disposed, I have put 
up the walls for a permanent house, but 
have not the means of finishing it. I am 
embarrassed from the want of the house, 
but in the present exigences do not feel 
at liberty to draw on the treasury for 
money to finish it. 


Waiituxu—Mavui.—Miss Brown, who, it 
will be remembered, went to the islands for the 
purpose of devoting her time and labors wholly 
to teaching the native females the arts of spin- 
ning, weaving, knitting, etc., makes the follow- 
ing statements in a letter dated October 23d, 
1837. 


Respecting my business. There is_ 
nothing in the progress of my business | 
that will appear new. I think there is| 
among the people an increasing inclina- 
tion to industry. I commenced with a 
third class, as I call it, for want of a 
more proper term, last February, making 
twenty-two in number who have been 
with me since I commenced. These last 
are doing quite as well as any I have 
had under my care. When I dismissed 
a class last February, I had the pleasure 
of seeing them clothed in garments of 
their own manufacture. As an evidence 
of their disposition to be industrious, two 
of the number asked the privilege. of 
staying in school, saying that they could 
not bear to think of not doing any thing. 
I indulged them, and employed them in 
spinning, knitting, etc., until they were | 
furnished with implements to work at 
home. 

Such is the eagerness of the people on 
the other islands, to have the manufac- 
turing of cloth commence with them, that 
I fear they will effect my removal from 
this place before the business is suffi- 
clout established to stand alone. 











We 
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LETTER FROM MR. FORBES, DATED gy ‘ 


KAAWALOA, SEPT. 29, 1837 


Success of Preachi: — Schoole— : 
of ang ality. ‘Growing 


REFERRING to his labors during the months of 
March and April, of last year, during whieh 
time Mrs. Forbes, owing to severe indisposition 
was obliged to be absent at Honolulu to obtain 
medieal aid, Mr. Forbes writes— 


I was rejoiced to find that God was 
present with us and owned my instr. 
mentality for good. A number of per. 
sons professed to submit to Chris 
of whom have since been admitted to the 
church, and others also appear well and 
will soon be admitted. I had felt much 
depressed formerly to see few, exce 
the aged and decrepit, in any of oy 
churches, while those who could promise 
themselves pleasure and worldly gratig. 
cation stood aloof. But God is pleaseg 
lately to arouse the attention of several 
youth at this place. 

Our children’s schools have done pret. 
ty well for the past year. Much more 
interest is apparent among them than | 
should expect, when I remember that 
most of the parents are unwilling to 
spare their children to go to school, As 
soon as achild is able to do any thing 
the parents make servants of them. in 
many respects, and therefore object to 
their going to school. I have this year 
sent from this field three boys to the 
seminary at Lahainaluna, (one from our 
own family,) and six to Hilo ree 
school. We have had one man from 
seminary for a year and more in Kaawa- 


|loa. He has done quite as well as I ex. 
| pected, though far from what in America 
| would be termed well. 


The children’s 
school at the station is much more en- 
couraging. It numbers ninety in attend. 
ance on an average. Several of them 
under six years old read, and a number 
of them attend to mental arithmetic and 
geography. This school is now chiefly 
in the hands of natives. I generally go 
ina few minutes before the close, and 
then after dinner. I have a school with 
those most advanced in geography, arith- 
metic, and philosophy—first principles of 
course. Mrs. Forbes is not able now to 
do any thing in school and perhaps never 
will be. 

Our Sabbath school, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, numbers 120 children, 
average attendance. These mostly all 
attend also on the preaching. The con 
gregation is not so large as formerly, 
though I think there is much more atten- 
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~». | have meetings at three out-posts, 
where I try to attend in person, and 
ghen I cannot go, I send one of the most 
tent church members. 
We have a pleasant little village 
ground us of 250 souls, somewhat scat- 
it is true, yet all within a circle of 
one mile, allowing our house to be the 
centre. Much improvement is manifest 
them, and they have within a few 
days subscribed voluntarily the sum of 
sixty dollars to be paid in different arti- 
cles towards the support of the boarding- 
school at Hilo. To give you some idea 
of their willingness to do something, 
(their monthly concert contributions are 
independent of this,) I will state a few 
particulars. Kapiolani said, “I will sub- 
scribe $20.” I said to her, Think, how 
will you pay for it? She said, “I have 
sme tapas, which were given me at 
Kauai last spring. I have just been 
thinking the Lord has put those into my 
hands that I might give liberally.” So 
she put down $20. A poor woman said, 
“Put down one dollar for me and one for 
my husband, and I will braid two hats, 
which will bring a dollar apiece.” A 
man said, “Put down three dollars for 
me, and I have a vest and pair of panta- 
Joons not much worn; perhaps I can get 
three dollars for them. I will sell them 
tosome one.” Another one (the school 
teacher at the station) said, “Put down 
two dollars to my name. I have a pair 
of pantaloons for which, perhaps, I can 
get two dollars. If not I will seek it 
some other way and pay in what I-can 
to the value of two dollars. Another 
said he had a pig he would sell for his 
ion. Thus they take hold of this 
matter. Old Kamakau asked if this was 
to be done every year. I told him I 


few dollars costs them more effort than 
ten times as much from the high chiefs, 
who both claim and command all that 
their inferiors possess. Our people have 
for two years been in the habit of giving 
to aid the high school and their own 
schools, but you must still remember that 
when I speak of dollars, it is only the 
nominal value which is meant. Dollars 
are scarce and as yet almost useless ar- 
ticles at this place. Hence the contri- 
butions of our people will avail little in 
paying for foreign articles or labor. 
Again, when I speak of the liberality 
and cheerfulness of our people in giving 
out of their poverty, you must bear in 
mind that it is only the few just around 
jus, by whom our influence is directly 
| felt. ‘The mass are almost as much hea- 
then in regard to benevolent and relig- 
|ious feelings as ever they were. This is 
a truth the Committee and the churches 
‘should ever keep in mind. When we 





{peg of benevolence, or intelligence, or 


jany trait of christian character, even as 
|to external appearance, we by no means 
\apply it to the people at large. The 
burden of sustaining any object of be- 
jnevolence in this land must, of course, 
ibe borne by a few. Hence partly the 
impropriety of American Christians ab- 
ruptly withdrawing their patronage from 
schools and boarding-schools here. 


In consequence of the smallness of the allow- 
ance for sustaining the operations of the press at 
the islands, the missionaries were obliged either 
to limit the books printed and issued to a very 
small number, or else look to the people of the 
islands to pay for the books which they wanted 
something near their actual cost. This a large 
part of the people could not do; while others, 
though able to make payment in articles of pro- 





thought they ought to do it as often as 
there were calls; and that the boarding- 
school at Hilo ought to be supported by 
this island alone, without any foreign aid. 
He said that was right. A church mem- 
ber told me to-day that a neighbor re- 
marked on the subject of giving to the 
Hilo bearding-school, “This is just right. | 
There is some meaning in this effort. | 
We make ourselves destitute, it is true, | 
but then we are doing good by it. Not 
so when we give to friends who come to 
beg of us.”* I ought to remark that the 
people are poor here, and at Hilo, as in- 
deed they are mostly at every station 
where no high chiefs reside. So that a} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





*The custom in this land is to go to a friend and 

whatever one wants, and no one has a heart to 

his friend the last tapa or malo he has in the 
bouse, if asked for it. 


VOL. XXXIV. 





duce or labor, yet for the want of a circulating 
medium, or a market at hand, could not do it 
without overloading the missionary with articles 
of which he needed but a small amount. On 
this point Mr. Forbes remarks— 


The result is, I am obliged to say often 
to those who come for books, You cannot 
have the books. “But,” says one, “I will 


'|work for it” I have no work for you; 


you must pay me something which will 
be valuable to me, or you cannot have 
the book. “I have no money; will you 
take fish?” I do not want fish, “Will 
you take wood?” I do not want any 
jmore wood. “Will you take fowls?” [ 
jhave a plenty of fowls—And the poor 
creature looks down, turns about, and 
jsadly walks off. I am sick of this book 
ibartering business. My custom hereto- 


34 
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fore has been to contrive some means for 
the people to procure books, while in 
multitudes of cases the avails were more 
trouble than profit. Often I have said to 
a child, Go and do such a thing for your 
book, when I should not care whether 
the job was done or not, were not the 
book and the child’s improvement in 
question. Often have I paid in books for 
work and other things merely to get the 
books among the people, when for cotton 
cloth I could have procured the same 
labor and articles for half the price. 





Constantinogle. 


JOURNAL OF MR. SCHAUFFLER. 


Tue following brief extracts from the journal of | 
Mr. Schauffler will give the reader a view of 
the nature of his labors, and the success which 
appears to attend them. 





March 5, 1837. Sabbath. An inquir- 
 . Jew, whom M. brought to us wad 
other day, came to the German service, | 
and brought another young Jew of his| 
acquaintance with him. I preached from | 
the story of the penitent thief on the| 
cross; but the matter grew so much 
while I was treating it, that I was oblig- 
ed to reserve the latter half for next Sab- 
bath. The number of hearers was unu-| 
sually large. After dinner we had our| 
third afternoon meeting in my house. | 
The two Jews attended, and appeared at- 
tentive. The meeting was refreshing to | 
me, and apparently so to all. 

9. Twenty-four letters from Odessa | 
by steamer. The revival there goes on 
with power. 

24. Good Friday. Preached in Ger- 
man to a large and very solemn congre- 
gation, from John 19: 14. “Behold your 
King!” Many tears have been shed at 
service for some time past, and to-day 
also. The word takes hold of the minds | 
of the people most evidently. Though I 
am guilty of always being long in my 
sermons, preaching as I always must ex- 
temporaneously, their attention a seman 
to be fixed. Several of my hearers, 

oung men, have become very serious. 
A. A. talks to them with all the zeal of a} 

oung convert. His wife, Theresa, a| 
Reteor in our family, is very deeply im- 
pressed. Last evening A. and several 
other young men had a special prayer- 
meeting in the room down stairs. Oh 
that the Lord might hear their cries, and 
give repentance and faith to all who 
have not tasted of the powers of the 











J ULy, 


world to come! Last evening I 
private ges . prayer with A. pega ° 
inquirers, which we hope to conti : 
their cases are ieeliek a 

26. Easter Sunday. The German ger. 
vice was full to overflowing. I preached 
from Luke 24: 36—48; John 20: 1993 
No where could an audience be more 
solemn and attentive. In the : 
I had our usual Bible class at my house, 

April 13. The meeting on the Sab. 
bath, not being quite sufficient in the 
present state of feeling among the Ger. 
mans, I opened a Thursday afternoon 
conference at my house. The number 
of those present was comparatively small, 
|Our two Jews, who have thus far attend. 
ed all our meetings, were present 
as though they were unwilling to loge 
any opportunity to get good. 

16. Preached in German from John 
21: 1—23. The audience solemn 4 
usual. Mrs. D. and Theresa 
from service, cast down and deeply dis. 
tressed. They hastened into their golj. 
tary corners, and prostrating themselves, 
sought pardoning mercy. 

18. Theresa came up to talk with me, 
She told me that she was permitted to jp- 
dulge a hope last Sabbath afternoon, be. 
fore we rose from prayer; but had defer. 
red telling me of it for fear her 
7 not stay by her. But as she had 
had the most joyful assurance of pardon- 
ed sin through Christ, last evening, she 
could refrain no longer from communi- 
cating to me her happy change. There 
was but one fear left in her mind. She 
had read in these days an essay on re- 
|pentance, and comparing that with her 
own exercises of mind in that particulas, 
she feared that her repentance might be 
\deficient. I conversed with her on this 
point, and found her experience quite 
satisfactory. I therefore gave her such 
directions as seemed to me to meet her 
case. 

Mrs. D. obtained relief yesterday, in- 
dulges a hope, and appears very different 
indeed from what she ever did. Her 
present appearance, experience, and con- 
versation satisfy me more than any thing 
else, that she was in a state of delusion 
before. I now called up A. and Mrs. D. 
and we had a precious season of prayer 
and conversation together. The two 
women are altogether changed. There 
is nothing but prayer, joy, and profitable 
reading and conversation seen and heard 
among them. Bless the Lord, O our 
souls, and all that is within us, bless his 
holy name ! 





22. Two young Germans, not before 
mentioned, have of late been much af- 
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fected b divine truth. I have much,,their modes of salutation. When two 
sien. persons meet, they mutually salute each 


‘An infidel club, consisting of five 
vung Germans, which had existed for 
some time, is now dissolved, because 
three of them, after attending the Ger- 

service, are unwilling to attend any 
more at those infidel meetings; and one 
has become rather doubtful; so that the 
‘ngleader of the club stands now alto- 
pether alone. : 
. 28. A letter from A. brings 
tidings. Christian is getting better 

‘ly, Letters received from Odessa are 
also cheering. The German tracts of 
the American Tract Society, which I 
lately sent there, are already distributed, 
and more are needed. The good work 

which seems to have been some- 
what on the decline of late, is reviving 
again. . 

Oct. 1. Preached in German from 
John 8: 12. After the sermon Christian 
Aala made his public profession, and af- 
terwards partook for the first time of the 
Lord’s supper with us. I also admitted 
Joseph to the same ordinance. The 
scene of Christian’s public profession of 
Christ was a very solemn one. Six un- 
baptised Jews were present, and after 
service expressed a desire for instruc- 


tion. 








Nestorfans {n Persfa. 


JOURNAL OF MR. PERKINS AT OOROO- 
MIAH, 


Forms of Salutation—Cruel Order of the 
King. 


. July 26, 1837. Rode to Geog Tapa 
about sunset and spent the night. Priest 
Abraham prepared lodgings for us, on the 
highest roof in the village. Peasants in 
these countries are accustomed to sleep 


at this season upon their flat roofs. In) 


the evening Mar Elias and several of the 
villagers came to visit us. A plain but 
excellent meal of bread, butter, cheese, 
milk, and fruit was spread before us, of 
which we gratefully partook. 

.15. As I was at work in our 
little garden, the boys belonging to our 
school passed along and saluted me in 
their patriarchal style, by saying, “.4l- 
lah kovet gavil”—“May God give you 
strength.” It is deeply interesting to 
notice how much there is that is truly 
primitive among the Nestorians. We 











other, by saying, “Peace be with you.” 
| When one enters the house of another, 
ihe also says, “Peace be .with you,” and 
| the other replies, “Your company is wel- 
‘come.” When a guest leaves a house, 
| he says, “May God grant you increase— 
|may your days be prosperous;” and the 
other replies, “May God be with you.” 
When one puts on a new garment, en- 
ters a new house, or purchases a new ar- 
ticle, his friends congratulate him, by 
saying, “May God bless your garment; 
may God bless your house,” etc. If you 
do a Nestorian a kindness, or wish hi 
prosperity, he says, in thanking you, 
“May God give you the kingdom of 
heaven.” When one enters upon an 
undertaking, he says, “If the Lord will, 
I shall accomplish it.” When a boy ora 
man commences studying a book, he 
writes upon the margin of the first page, 
“In the strength of the Lord I will learn 
this book.” And when a child learns his 
alphabet, as often as he repeats the let- 
ters through, he always says at the close, 
|“Glory to Christ our king.” Oh that the 
| Spirit of the Lord may make these fallen 
| Christians truly alive, that their pious 
' salutations may be the honest responses 
| of humble, renewed hearts! 

Sept. 10. The king has just sent or- 
ders to the governor of Ooroomiah, which 
‘much embarrass and distress him. The 
circumstances are these: One thousand 
| soldiers, belonging to this province, de- 
| serted from the king’s army and returned 
to their homes about four months ago. 
|The king now orders the governor to 
‘exact from every one of these soldiers 
thirty tomons ($75) in money, brand him 
‘in his forehead, and burn down his 
‘house. This order was written by the 
_king’s own hand, and accompanied by the 
fearful threat, “If you do not obey this 
order, I will give you a kick from which 
you will never recover, in this world.” 
The governor’s authority is weak, and he 
is quite unable to execute this order of 
the king. There is very little of quiet 
and comfort, for either noble or peasant, 
in Persia. These deserters, for instance, 
might be supposed to deserve. punish- 
ment; but the soldiers in this country go 
| half naked, leaving their families starv- 
ing at home; and they realize from their * 
| government but a small fraction of their 
i stipend for service. The soldier 
has thus but small motives to patriotism. 
‘Look also at the noble. The local gov- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





meet with it in their household furniture, | ernors, as in the above named instance, 
in their agricultural utensils, in their in-||are liable to receive orders which it is 
struments of music, but most of all in'' impossible for them to execute, and a 
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failure in the fulfilment of which may in-;, the subject of abandoning their Country 
cur not merely the loss of their offices, || for Georgia. The Russian emperor jg 
but also of their heads. Thus, in such a |) now on a visit, in Georgia, and a Nest. 
country, discontent, terror, and forebod- || rian, who has been many years in thy 
ing must reign in every breast. country, has just arrived here, obviously 
17. We were invited to visit Geog || acting as a Russian agent, to stir p his 
Tapa, it being the season of gathering || people to send delegations to petition the 
grapes from the vineyards. Many acres, || emperor either to come and take 
about the village, are now covered with || sion of this country, or assist the Nesto, 
rapes, spread out and drying for raisins. || rians to emigrate from it into Georgia, 
he vineyards, on the ‘plain of Ooroo-||/It is not strange that the Oppression 
miah, are almost numberless, and very || which the Nestorians experience 
extensive. their Mohammedan masters should make 
It is common for the Nestorian women, ||them strongly desirous of change; ang 
to labor in the field, during the summer. || while they are much attached to this fine 
But the wife of priest Abraham told us || country, they are still ready to seek re. 
to-day that her husband would not allow |) lief, even where it can least be ex 
her to go out and harvest the present || Such excitements, though they will prob. 
summer, preferring to do all the labor || ably not at present result in any ¢ 
himself. It is interesting thus to witness || are still unfavorable to the improvement 
the regard for females improving, among ||of the Nestorians around us. But we 
the Nestorians who reside with us. trust—we know that the Lord will oye. 
Oct. 23. The Nestorians of this dis- || rule all these things for good. 
trict are in a state of great excitement, on 








Proceedings of other Societies. 


FOREIGN. is beyond the reach of our personal inspection; 

and our sources of information are such, gener. 
lally, as cannot be relied on, except with consid. 
erable limitations. Uniform as the Chinese are 
what is true in one part of the empire may be 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 18 CHINA. wholly inapplicable to another part. For the 
| present, therefore, we must be contented with 
Tue Morrison Education Society was organis- || indefinite statements on many points, and with 
ed by philanthropic and christian gentlemen at || Te conjectures on yee my for future 


! . a ‘ research to corroborate or modify them accord. 
Canton in China, principally engaged in com- ing as facts may be developed. 


mercial pursuits. The first annual report of the The principal topies to which our inquiries 

society coatains many interesting facts relative _ a. a oy ar under 
z “ ‘ ‘ eighteen distinct heads, which w ill here 

to education in the Chinese empire, most of || © 7 e wil = 


; . ’ ‘ ; merate, adding under each the substance of the 
which will be given below. After stating how || information already collected. In order to fom 


the funds of the society had been disposed of || just ideas of the work to be accomplished, and 
and some attempts which had been made to ac- | to have the whole field at once in view, our firs 
a tad inquiry was directed to the— , 
complish its objects, the report proceeds— Population of the empire.—According to their 
_ ||own_ statistics, the population of the Chinese 
In the present incipient state of our society, it ||empire, in 1812, amounted to 362,447,183; of 
seems especially desirable to ascertain, as early || whom 360,279,897 belonged to the 
and as distinctly as. possible, the actual condi- || provinces. Allowing an equal population to 
tion of education among the Chinese, both with- || each province, there will be 20,015.550 in that 
in and without the empire, in order that we may || of Canton. But according to the census of 
form just conceptions of what needs to be done. || 1812, this province contained 19,174,030; andis, 
The ‘higher branches of education—those on |) consequently, as the Chinese themselves 
which promotion in the civil service chiefly de- | it, in respect to population, one of the mi 
nds, are regulated by a fixed code of laws, a|| provinces. It is divided into fifteen depart 
digest of which we should like to see given to || ments, which are subdivided into eighty-eight 
the public. By these rules the rank of scholar- '| districts. Kwangchow foo, or the department 
ship is determined at regular examinations, one || of Canton, contains fourteen of these distriets; 
of which is now in progress in the metropolis of || to six of which, and those the nearest to us, our 
each province of the empire, where not less than || inquiries have been chiefly confined: these are 
100,000 students are the competitors. Our pre- {| Nanhae, Pwanyu, 'Tungkwan, Shuntih, Heang- 
sent concern, however, is with primary educa- || shan, and Sinhwuy. In extent, these distr 
tion—a subject of vast importance, involving || are about equal to the counties in Old and New 
several distinct points of inquiry. || England. The first and second include the ¢i 
Those who have turned their attention to this |; of Canton, and large tracts of country bey 
subject, and endeavored to investigate it, need || where the people dwell in communities which 
not be told how difficult it is to gain minute and |; they call heang; these, in their territorial extent, 
accurate information in China. ‘he whole field '' are like the parishes of European nations, and 
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my be styled townships. Throughout the 
whole empire, SO far as we have been able to 
ascertaiD, the Chinese have their houses built 
i to each other in cities, towns, and 
; the first are always, and the latter 
surrounded by walls. Thus, as the 
themselves say, the empire has its capital; each 
vince its metropolis; and each department 
Pd district its city or chief town. All the in- 
jtants beyond those of cities or chief towns 
collected into heang; of which there are 180 
in the district of Nanhae, the one in which we 
jive. The number of inhabitants in each town- 
ship, according to the accounts given us, varies 
from 200 to 100,000; ordinarily, however, it 
ranges between three hundred and three or four 
thousands. In all these districts, the numbers 
composing the respective families and clans are 
also different in different places. How is it 
ible to state the exact numbers. ; ‘ 
Different classes of people.—In ancient times 
the inhabitants were divided into four classes, 
namely, scholars, husbandmen, mechanics, and 
merchants. ‘These divisions still exist to a cer- 
tain extent, though minor subdivisions are in 
vogue. Besides those men who are in office, 
there are two respectable and influential classes, 
styled elders and gentry. The first includes all 
the old men, who are “past service,” being sixty 
years of age or upwards. : The gentry are the 
managers of all local public business, which is | 
not in the hands of officers of the government. 
Next to these two honorable classes, are the 
common people, who are classed according to 
their respective occupations, as agriculturists, 
ners, fishermen, several kinds of mechan- 
ies and tradesmen, etc.; and lastly, strangers, | 
some uncivilized tribes, and a few ss of the | 








All of the latter, and some of the classes of the 
common people, are wholly without the means 
of education. . 
Proportion of males and females—On this 
int the facts hitherto collected are so few, that 
it would be premature and unsafe to draw from | 
them any general statements. It is said, that, | 
in this part of the empire, ninety-five of the men | 
ina hundred are married; and it is well known, 
that a plurality of wives is not uncommon; and | 
yet, so far as our inquiries have extended, the 
number of males exceeds that of the females. | 
In pursuing these inquiries in future, it ought to | 
elem in mind, that no females emigrate from 
China. This fact will, in some measure, ac- | 
count for the excess of females in those places | 
from which many of the men emigrate. In or- 
der to obtain accurate statistics for elucidating 
this subject, the following simple mode of inqui- 
has been suggested to some of our native 
riends; “Take the name of an individual (where 
the case is well known,) aud mark his residence, 
age, number of wives, sons, and daughters, with 
such additional facts as seem worthy of no- 
tice.” 
Different kinds of schools —Schools among 
the Chinese have assumed a great variety of 
forms. We suspect that the ancient divisions, 
iven in the classics, exist only in books; and | 
t modern institutions, both high and low, pow 
lie and private, have been greatly modified ac- 
cording to the circumstances and wants of indi- 
viduals and communities. The influence of 
government on primary schools, as well as on 
of a higher rank, has been felt; but the 
extent and effects of such influence remain to be 
ascertained, 
The number of males able to read.—In Nan- 
hae the people are remarkable for their literary 





spirit; and exceptin iculturists, gardeners, 
fishermen, with hess oe are engaged in pro- 
viding fuel, and the classes before specially ex- 
cluded, nearly all the men are able to read; and 
two or three tenths devote their lives entirely to 
literary pursuits. In other districts’ not more 
than four or five tenths can read; and only one 
or two in a hundred are devoted to literary pur- 
suits for life. 

The number of females able to read.—There 
have always been some females able to. read; 
but at present the number is very small, proba- 
bly not more than one in a hundred; in some 

laces the number may be greater and in others 

ess. Among the most opulent people in Can- 
ton, a few schools have been o om 4 under the 
care of tutoresses. The number of pupils in 
these schools has usually varied from ten to 
forty. This is delightful and ought to be re- 
corded. 

Age at which scholars enter school.—In an- 
cient times, boys commenced their primary 
studies at the age of eight years; and at fifteen 
entered on the study of the higher classics. 
Girls, after they reached the age of ten, were 
not allowed to leave their apartments. Children 
now usually enter school at the age of seven or 
eight years. But there is no fixed age; and 
they may commence at any time of the year. 
There is no division into terms and quarters, 
succeeded by long vacations, with the exception 
of new-year, when there is a recess of two or 
three months. Auspicious days must always be 
selected for the children to make their first en- 
trance at school. 

Primary books.—The books used for primary 





|| and style of the books used. 


education are the Trimetrical and Thousand 
| Character Classics, a book of odes for children, 
with parts of the Four Books, and Five Classics. 
| An appropriate set of lessons have been selected 
| for girls. ‘These books contain a large collec- 
tion of moral maxims, and some remarkable 
sayings of the sages, with which are blended a 
variety of mystical dogmas, and a few historical 
facts. None of the branches of science, proper- 
ly so called, enter into any part of these pri- 
mary books. They are from beginning to end 
unfitted for the minds of children, being, for the 
most part, hard to understand, and wholly de- 
void of topics calculated to awaken interest in 
the minds of children or to enlarge their under- 
| standing. 
| Method of teaching. —The method of teaching 
| has, no doubt, been modified — character 
hen the pupil 
| enters school he commences learning from 
| diction of the master, the latter reading, and the 
former following, endeavoring to imitate his 
teacher as perfectly as possible. As soon as he 
is able to read a few lines or sentences, the 
child is seated by himself and continues the re- 
petition, until the lesson becomes so familiar 
that he is able to back it, i. e. repeat it with his 
book behind his back. Book after book is 
hacked in this manner. In the mean time, les- 
sons are begun in writing. The Chinese paper, 
used for this purpose, is so thin, that, perfect 
copies being placed beneath it, the pupil can 
trace the letters with his pencil, and so take off 
a facsimile of the copy. After having pursued 
this course for a year or two, and become fa- 
miliar withthe forms of a few hundreds, or per- 
haps thousands, of characters, the teacher com- 
mences a course of explanatory lessons, proceed- 
ing over the ground already trod, and explain- 
ing, word for word, and phrase after phrase, what 
has already been committed to memory. 
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Number o 's spent at school.—In this par- 
ticular hd great diversity. Those who 
are destined to a literary course, entering at the 
ordinary period, continue their studies, with few 
interruptions, until they have gained the highest 
literary honors to which they can attain—if suc- 
cessful, passing regularly through the degrees ‘of 
sewtsae, corresponding to that of bachelor of 
arts; keujin, master of arts; tsinsze, a still higher 
advance; and finally to the hanlin, correspond- 
ing to, or perhaps a degree —— than, our 
doctorates. The better course of common edu- 
cation occupies the student five, six, or seven 
years; others are continued at their books for 
three or four years; while some remain only a 
few months, or at most one or two years. The 
rich generally give their sons the advantage of 
a full course in the study of the classics, with 
the opportunity, if they wish it, to compete for 
literary honors. The middling classes, of the 
better sort, usually give their children every aid 
in their power. The r, for the ‘most part, 
are restricted by their poverty from giving their 
children any education, or from continuing them 
in school beyond two or three years. 

Hours of study—The hours of study also 
vary considerably, being regulated by the sea- 
sons of the year, and other accidental causes. 
The most common hours observed are, from 
sunrise till ten, when an hour is allotted for 
breakfast; after this, the studies are resumed 
and continued until four or five o’clock, when 
the pupils disperse for dinner. Sometimes, in 
the hot months of summer, they do not reassem- 
ble; but more generally, and always in the win- 
ter, they have a lesson in the evening, com- 
mencing at earl nape, and continuing 
until nine o’clock. During all t 
is very little change or variety in the studies,— 
the same book, and often one and the same les- 
son being continued from morning until evening. 
A little relief is occasionally obtained by re- 
viewing former lessons, and by exercising the 
pencil in writing. 

School-rooms.—At Peking there are several 
public buildings, and in the metropolis of each 
province there are colleges, with a hall for lite- 
rary examinations, all one to government. 
But we are not aware that any houses or school- | 
rooms are provided by government for primary | 
education. In the country, each village, or) 
subdivision of a village, has its own school-| 
room. Some of the apartments of temples, | 
especially those dedicated to ancestors, are fre- | 

uently employed for school-rooms. One of 
this description, which stands near the residence | 
of the Siamese tribute-beaters, is about twenty- | 
two feet by eighteen; and during the year has 
contained thirty-two boys, between the ages of | 
seven and seventeen. The scholars are not ar- | 
ran into classes, but are seated promiscuous- | 
ly, the old and the young together. Each has | 
his own table, which 
and one and a half broad, furnished with a} 
drawer and writing apparatus. The boys are | 
seated on bamboo stools, most of them with 
their faces towards the master, who occupies an | 
elevated seat at one of the corners of the room. 
Close by him, on his right, is a tablet with an 
altar, consecrated to Confucius and the god of | 
letters. On the whole, the room is a very poor | 
one, being narrow, close, dark, and low. The | 
boys are tolerably well clad, and appear neat | 
and cleanly. They all study aloud, raising | 
their voices to a high key; and each recites | 
separately in his own place, or comes forward | 
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to the master’s table. Their master j 
table looking man, aged thirty-four faded. 

Number and character of pupils in the school, 
—In common schools the number varies from 
ten to forty. In private establishments the 
number is smaller, often not being more than 
two, three, or four, under the charge of a gj 
master. In the higher schools, or colleges i 
number sometimes rises to hundreds. As to the 
character of the scholars it is not easy to form 
any correct opinion, without much more extend. 
ed observation than we have yet enjoyed On 
two points, however, we feel confides that 
are safe in drawing conclusions; Ist That the 
natural capacities of Chinese children are ev 
way equal to those of Europeans; and 9d The 
the mental discipline, arising partly from the 
ture of the books used, = partly from = 
method adopted in teaching, is very inferior to 
that enjoyed by European children, 

Character of teachers—The business of 
teaching is rendered honorable, more from its 
own nature, than from the character of 
teachers, or the things taught. Not a few seem 
to have recourse to this occupation because 
can find no other. A great majority of teachers 
in common schools, are unsuccessful eandidates 
for literary honors. Having failed at many sue. 
cessive examinations, and having arrived at an 
age that unfits them to enter on a mercantile 
life or any course of manual labor, they tum 
pedagogues, in which occupation little is e 
ed beyond a good stock of patience and some 
tact at governing. Qualifications requisite for 
giving instruction seem to be of little considera. 
tion in the selection of teachers. Besides 
prompting the children in the first reading of 
their lessons, and afterwards hearing them re. 
peat the same, the master has only to act the 

rt of a sentinel, and keep good watch over 

is charge. 

Wages of teachers—The renumeration of 
teachers depends very much on the number and 
the wealth of their pupils. In a school of twen- 
ty boys, the average of a dollar per month from 
each, is regarded as a high rate; ordinarily they 
do not obtain more than one half, or two thirds 
of that sum. In some village schools pupils ob- 
tain tuition for two or three dollars per annum; 
while, in private schools, they sometimes pay 
one two, three, or more hundreds. It is cus. 
tomary, also, for the pupils, on entering school, 
and at other stated periods in the year, to make 
their master small presents, which consist usual- 
ly of eatables. 

Examinations.—The examinations of primary 
schools seem to be both informal and anfrequent. 
The only examinations which obtain are made 
by the masters themselves, and for the sole 
pose of ascertaining how much the papil has re- 
tained in his memory. We are not aware that 
parents or friends ever visit the schools in which 
4 their children are being educated. All trial of 

the boy’s abilities is reserved for the examina- 
tions which take place under the direction of the 
| government. 

Rewards.—Rewards are frequently given, 
but seem not to be of much value or to have 
much influence. ‘They usually consist of some 
trifling articles of writing apparatus, such as 
pencils, paper, ink, ink-stones, ete. Sometimes 
money is given. 

Punishments.—Punishments are often and se- 
verely inflicted. Neglect in arriving punctually 
at school, or in acquiring his lesson in a given 
time, together with any kind of misbehavior, 
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il liable to punishment, by re- 
Jae say or expulsion. Whether the 
sey and severity of the punishments de- 
most on the character and disposition of 
master or pupil we cannot tell. Great se- 
yerity is hi hly esteemed by parents, who seem 
fear only that their boys will not receive their 
Ps dués. Among the instruments of punish- 
ts the rattan, or a small bamboo, is conspic- 
= and is usually hung in terrorem close by 
ee rrester’s chair. Its application is sometimes 
es before the whole school; but oftener in 
‘vate, either in another apartment or in the 
P yool-room after the other scholars have been 
dismissed. When both the rod and reproof fail, 
expulsion is the last resort. 


The foregoing statements relate principally to 
education within the empire. The society has 
extended its view to the Chinese residing without 
the empire, and addressed letters of inquiry to 
those places in that quarter of the world where 
Chinese emigrants principally reside. Much 
important information was in this manner ob- 
tained. At Batavia it was ascertained that the 
Chinese population amounted to about 32,000, 
of whom probably not one in ten could read. 
The annual expense of a scholar at school va- 
ries from $20 to $100 a year. The masters are 
said to receive from $400 to $1,000 a year. 
The usual number of pupils in a school is from 
ten to thirty—At Pinang, where the Chinese 
population amounts to about 9,000, it is stated 
that no females can read, except a few girls 
taught in schools recently established; and many 
of the men who can read a few characters are 
often unable to comprehend their meaning. 


MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN BURMAH, 


Superstition—Conscientious Regard for Duty. 


Mr. Vinton, missionary to the Karens, makes 
the following entries in his journal, in March, 
1837. 


%. Mau-ko. Lord’s-day. A few hours be- 
fore our arrival yesterday, one of the children 
of the village died. The parents, half convert- 
ed to Christianity, buried it according to chris- 
tian usage, and then returned and made an of- 
fering to the nats, for the life of another of their 
dildren, then lying at the point of death. The 
child, however, before morning was a corpse; 
and the parents came to me, declaring their de- 
termination to have nothing more to do with the 
nats, and wishing me to conduct the funeral ex- 
ercises. A number of the villagers have kept 
the Sabbath and attended worship with us. 
The man and his wife whom I baptised at New- 
ville from this village, are exerting a most salu- 
tary influence. Never before have I so fully 
entered into the feelings of the beloved disciple, 
while rejoicing in the constancy and persever- 
ance of those saved through his instrumentality. 
“He had no greater joy,” nor have I. With 

I recognise them as my “crown.” O, if 
they hold out, and arrive safe! What a con- 
quest ! 
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April 1. Last evening I pro to the 
church, to observe to-day as a day of partial 
fasting, humiliation and prayer, preparatory to 


their receiving the Lord’s supper. To this they 
consented, and accordingly dispensed with their 


morning meal. In the evening one of the 
Christians came, saying he was afraid he had 
sinned against God, for after taking his usual 
meal at four, P. M., he had eaten again about 
sunset. After this he became exceedingly stu- 
pid in his feelings, could not understand what 
e read, nor meditate on heavenly things with 
any comfort. “Now,” said he, “this must be 
wrong, for I have eaten as many times as though 
I had not pretended to fast, and it is the same 
as trying to deceive the teachers and to deceive 
God.” Ina little time another knocked at our 
door, inquiring if we had retired. The tones of 
his voice told us that he was weeping. Said he, 
“My sin is exceedingly great. Like Ananias 
and Sapphira, I have been deceiving the teach- 
er, and trying to deceive God ont the Holy 
Ghost. Does the teacher think that God can 
forgive me?”’ I told him, yes—that the sins of 
ignorance (for this was the first time he ever 
attempted to fast,) were not so criminal as those 
committed im the full sunshine of light and 
knowledge—that now he knew his duty and 
must be careful to do it. Said he, “Does the 
teacher think it would be pleasing to God, for 
me to fast tomorrow?” I said, “Perhaps it will; 
pray about it, and do as you think best.” 

2. Sabbath. Early this morning, almost 
every member of the church came in, to confess 
their sins, and more evidence of genuine peni- 
tence have I seldom witnessed. Numbers had 
been guilty of the same offence as that confessed 
last evening, but have all, of their own accord, 
dispensed with their morning meal to-day. The 
one who thought his sin so great that it could 
not be forgiven, has fasted all day. This even- 
ing he told me he never spent such a day be- 
fore. His mind had been on God and heaven 
all day, and he had felt no more disposition for 
food than when he had taken his accustomed 
meals. The concern and deep anxiety mani- 
fested for the salvation of souls, was decidedly 
more than I have ever seen in any of the native 
Christians before. 


Prevailing Spirit of Inquiry—Recent Baptisms. 


From the journal of Mrs. Wade, also laboring 
among the Karens, some further interesting 
statements are selected— 


January 9, 1837. A short time since, some 
of the Christians here visited a small village of 
Pgwo Karens, who were bitter opposers last 
year, and found one man anxious with re 
to the concerns of his soul. He sent word that 
he begged the prayers of the church, and yes- 
terday he came in his boat, with his wife and 
children, and several others from his village, to 
spend the Sabbath with us. He has given up 
“moderate drinking,” with all his old customs, 
and appears to be truly converted. His wife 
too appears very well, and —_ say several 
more in their village are anxiously inquiring for 
the right way. The man’s father sent a most 
earnest and affectionate request for Mr. Wade’s 
Pgwo Karen teacher, to come and bring the 
bible and teach him. He says, “Come, my son, 
bring your sacred books. and teach your poor 
old father—I want to know more about this 
Jesus Christ.” After several solemn conversa- 
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tions, besides the meetings yesterday, the a 
teacher has set off with them, and is delighted 
to be able to take three or four tracts (in manu- 
seript) in the Pgwo language. The village is 
about a half-day’s jourtiey distant. This even- 
ing we have appointed a prayer-meeting, par- 
ticularly for these new inquirers. 

15. Mr. Wade’s Pgwo Karen teacher re- 
turned last evening, and says there is a great 
deal of feelin with regard to the truth among 
all the Pgwo Karens east of us. Many females 
are anxidus to come and listen to the truth, 
whose husbands are bitterly opposed; and the 
old Karen “prophets” have stirred themselves 
up to new zeal, and are “dreaming” and 
“‘prophesying,” and astonishing the poor igno- 
rant Karens with their “lying wonders.” The 
man from that region, who appeared so well 
last Sabbath, has just removed here, with his 
wife and children, and a younger brother, and 
says he cannot live among those who thus revile 
his God and Savior, though they are his nearest 
friends. We feel that God has commenced a 
work in that place, and that we may be able to 
“come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty,” we have set apart this day for humilia- 
tion, fasting, and prayer. As a church, we feel 
that we must have the Holy Spirit poured out 
upon us, before we can offer the “effectual, fer- 
vent prayer of the righteous” for these perishing 
souls. e have now here fifty interesting in- 
= many of whom are woking good pro- 

ciency in knowledge, and, I would hope, are 
growing in grace. 

March 12. This morning the Pgwo Karen 
and his wife, mentioned as removing to this 
place, January 15th, were baptised, with two | 
others—making thirty-four at this station this 
— besides nine in other places, who, with 

fty-two baptized by Mr. Mason, and one by 
Mr. Judson, while on a vist here, make ninety- 
six, within the last three or four months. 

This afternoon we assembled to commemo- 
rate the Savior’s dying love, and took our seats 
in the midst of about three hundred dear Karen 
converts. One woman was prohibited from 
coming to the Lord’s table, on account of un- 
kind treatment towards her sick husband, etc.; 
but every other member of the church is in good | 
standing, and many of them delight our hearts | 
by their growth in grace. It was a season long) 
to be remembered—a little foretaste of the | 
blessed “thousand years.” In the evening all | 
the inhabitants of Mata, together with many 
from the surrounding villages, assembled to re- 
ceive our parting counsel and bid us farewell, 
as we were to leave for Tavoy on the morrow. 
The large new zayat was uearly full, and the 
expression of sorrow for our departure on every 
countenance was deeply affecting to our hearts. 





Organization of a Church—Opposition. 


On the 14th of May, 1837, Mr. Comstock 
writes from Arracan— 





Last week we had the pleasure of welcoming 
brother and sister Hall to Arracan. The Lord 
has at length heard our prayers for fellow- 
laborers, and I trust their coming will not only | 
be a great blessing to us, but a still greater one | 
to the perishing multitudes around us. Several | 
interesting visiters, but none enough so to re-| 
quire a particular notice. The English school | 
recommenced with ten scholars. | 








Jury, 
March 21. To-day we proceeded 
ganization of a pram § oan a 
assistant, and wife, were from brags 
church, and Moung Ket, a Burman, and Bar 


Ton, a Hindoo, from Maulmein. Brother 
sister Hall, and Mrs. Comstock anit iat 
also united with the church. Brother el 
—— from John 10: 16. After the Fink 
e asked Koung Oung why he embraced qh. 
christian religion. “Formerly,” he replied ~ 
was in darkness, and worshipped as my father 
did; but after I heard the gospel, I percei 
that I had erred, and that the christian relies 
is the only true religion.” Do you love Christ 
“Yes.” Why? “Because he died to save 
from hell.” Why do you wish that a dua 
may be formed at Kyouk Phyoo? “Tat, jiy: . 
together in union, we may thus show forth 
fore the heathen the excellency of the reli ion of 
Christ.” Similar questions were oa % ‘ns 
other natives who proposed to join the church 
and answers, the same in substance, were give, 
by all. One said. “I became a Christian be. 
cause I found no way of salvation in my own 
religion, while the gospel saves the sinner fj 
hell.”” Another, uf love Christ because — 
though I was vile and deserved hell, he gaye 
his life to save me,” ete. After the =f ... 
had been very satisfactorily answered, Khu P 
the senior assistant at Akyab, gave to us the 
right hand of fellowship, cordially acknowledg. 
ing us a church of Christ, and bidding us “Gel 
— afier which, I gave a charge to the 
eburch, and the meeting was coneluded by 
prayer. At half past five o’clock we assembled 
to commemorate the dying love of the precious 
Savior. Brother Fink read an account of the 
betrayal of Christ, etc., and made appropriate 
remarks in reference to the design of the Lord’s 
supper. I then gavé thanks and broke bread 
after which he administered the cup. At even. 
ing, brother Hall preached -in English to about 
a dozen hearers, on the propriety and impor- 
tance of serving God. The day has been one 
of great interest to us, and may the little church 
now formed here, be abundantly blessed of God, 


and soon embrace multitudes of these perishing” 


idolaters. 

June 18. Opposition to the religion of Christ 
has been very decided and active for some time 
past, insomuch that it has been very difficult for 
brother Hall to procure a teacher who would 
consent to hear preaching on the Sabbath. A 
few mornings since, I found several men at a 
village five minutes’ walk from my house, and 
commenced talking to them about Christ, the 
Savior. They listened in sullen silence, and re- 
peatedly answered my inquiry, if they under- 
stood what I said, in the negative. At length 
one man broke out with a good deal of earnest- 
ness, into a kind of answer to what I had said, 
and declared that Gaudama could save from 
hell. Good, however, may result, even from 
the opposition of the enemies of the cross. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND REPORTS. 


NINTH TRIENNIAL MBETING OF THE BAP- 
TIST GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Tuts association held its ninth meeting ‘in the 
city of New York, April 25th, and elected Rev. 
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1838. Anniversaries 


g. H. Cone, president, and Rev. H. Malcolm 
a Rev. R. Babcock, Jr., secretaries. The 
number of delegates present was about 130. 
The following view was presented of the mis- 
sions, stations, etc., under the direction of its 
poard of Managers for foreign missions. 
Missions.—The number of missions under the 


direction of the Board is twenty-three. Of these, 
. re are twelve connected with Indian tribes in 


North America; three in Europe—in France, | 


Germany, and Greece; one in Africa—in Libe- 


ria; and seven in Asiam—in Burmah, and among |! 
? 


the Karens, in Siam, Arracan, and Asam, anc 
among the Chinese, and the Teloogoos. 
Stations. —There are sixty-nine stations, in- 
cluding thirty-two out-stations. Fifteen stations 
and six out-stations are among the North Amer- 
ican Indians; ten stations and five out-stations 
in Europe; two stations in Africa, and the resi- 
in Asia. 
a and Assistants. —The number of | 
missionaries sent from this country, is ninety- 
ight (fifty-one males and forty-seven females,) 
aud of native missionaries and assistants, about 
seventy, exclusive of native assistants in the 
printing department, viz. 
In missions to ae ; , : 
Indian tribes, 34 missionaries, 9 native assistants. 
« Europe, 8 * morethan 11 & 
« Africa, § : 
« Asia, 5L * andabout 50 “ 


Total, 98 70 


Fifty-three missionaries have been sent out by 
the Board during the last, three years. 

Churches and members.—Connected with the 
missions are thirty-eight churehes, twenty of 
which have been constituted since the last meet- 
ing of the convention. The number of their 
members is about sixteen hundred and fifty. 
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1836, were at the average rate of 2,000,000 
pages per month; and the demand for books 
and tracts beyond the power to supply, was 
greater than at any former period. 4,800 vol- 
umes or 236,400 pages were printed at the 
Shawanoe press, exclusive of a monthly period- 
ical in English and Shawanoe, and other occa- 
sional publications. The namber of heathen 
| languages in which books have been prepared 
| and printed by missionaries of the Board uring 
| the year, is fifteen. 

| State of the Treasury.—The receipts into the 
treasury during the year ending April 13, 1838, 
from all sources, were $63,070 19; of which 
| auxiliary associations, churches, and individuals 
contributed $36,315 29. The total expendi- 
tures for the same period, including an unpaid 
sum, now due, and decrease of fnnds in the 
hands of foreign agents, of about $25,000—were 
$107,410 90. 


The convention sermon was preached in the 
evening by the Rev. B, Stow of Boston. At its 
subsequent sessions, the Rev. H. Maleolm made 
| a report of his recent visit to the missionary sta- 
_ tions of the Board in Asia. Rev. Lucius Bolles, 
| Rev. Solomon Peck, and Rev. Howard Mal- 





| the Board. The Tract, Bible, and Home Mis- 
| sion Societies connected with the Baptist de- 
| nomination, held their anniversaries in the city 
during the week. 


| 

AMERICAN MORAL REFORM SOCIETY. 

' 

| THE anniversary of this society was held in the 
| Broadway Tabernacle, New York city, Monday 


| morning, May 7th, Rev. D. Thurston presiding, 
in the absence of the president. Addresses 





Baptisms—One hundred and twenty-five 
have heen added to the Indian churches by bap- 


| were made by Rev. J. Keep and Rev. N. E. 





i ; Ce} i , GA: 
tism the past year, about fifty to the churches in || Johnson. Receipts during the past year, $1,264; 
France and Germany, and more than three || expenditures, $2,829. 
hundred to the Karen and Burman. Total, at || 
all the stations, about five hundred. | 

Printing operations —There are five printing | 
cuidments embracing Sheen printing press- || Tut1s society held its tenth anniversary in the 
es, viz. one at Shawanoe, Indian territory, with | | . “ . 
one printing press; one at Sadiya, Asam, with || Broadway Tabernacle, New York city, Monday 
two presses; one at Maulmein, Burmah, eight || evening, May 7th, Adrian Van Sinderen, Esq., 

resses, including a power te one 3 bette | the president, in the chair. Prayer was offered - 
in Tenasserim, two presses; and one in Bangkok, ||, _ a ie? a troed 

: . + lithographic press. An || PY the Rev. Pres. Carroll of Hampden Sydney 
Siam, two presses, one a lithographic press. \| z _ 
additional press has been ordered to Bangkok. || college, Va., and the annual report was rea 


Of the presses attached to the Maulmein and || by the corresponding secretary, Rev. J. Green- 
Tavoy stations, five were sent out the last year. | leaf, 
Three of the establishments for printng— || "~~~ = ° 
those at Sadiya, Tavov. and Senetah hire ‘| From this it appears that in consequence of 
sid - 7% wel PS z | : . 
been founded recently. The first printing exc- || financial embarrassment, the society has been 
cated at Bangkok, was in the autumn of 1836. |! 
About 900,000 octavo pages were printed prior || “ . 
to the close of the follovene Mav I At the’ Ta. | Mr. Ely of Marseilles, and the Rev. Mr. John- 
—- «= — 2 . . “Sie ° 

wy press, which went into operation in April of || son of Rio Janeiro. Chaplains are still sup- 


. | - 
last year, about 1,500,000 pages were printed | ported at Havre, Honolulu, Cadiz, Cronstadt, 
during the four ensuing months. At Sadiva |New Orleans, Antigua, and Cape of Good 
there were two works printed, of five hundred | } iad os Ga 
copies each, prior to July, 1837, and a third was |; Hope; and oe greatly as me a anton, 
in progress. The returns from the Maulmein || Smyrna, Lahaina, Batavia, Singapore, and 
a ee —— for got ae: New South Wales. Local institutions, inde- 
ing June ¢ 37. The ordinary rate of | : 
pintig — +e Aponte — "seam 1 pendent of the society, support seamen’s preach- 
, sses, was 2 
sheets per day. The issues in the autumn of! ers at twelve stations on our sea-coast, 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


obliged to recall two of its chaplains, the Rev. 
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The great lakes and rivers of the west pre- 
sent an interesting field, which is at present oc- 
cupied by the American Bethel Society. ° 

About eighty large ships have been furnished 
with a permanent library of sixty volumes. 

The total amount of receipts for the year, is 
$14,173 25. ; 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. W. 
Adams of New York, Hon. M. Bidwell from 
Upper Canada, Rev. Dr. Milnor of New York, 
Rev. Pres. Fisk of Wesleyan University, Ct., 
and Rev. S. Holmes of New Bedford, Ms. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tue fifth anniversary of this society was held 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York city, 
Tuesday morning, May 8th, Arthur Tappan, 
Esq., the president, in the chair. Prayer. was 
offered by the Rev. T. Merritt, a portion of 
Scripture read by the Rev. E. M. P. Wells, 
and an abstract of the annual report by H. B. 
Stanton, one of the secretaries. Addresses 
were delivered by James G. Birney, Esq., Ed- 
mund Quincy, Esq., Doet. J. McCune Smith, 
Gerrit Smith, Esq., and Alvan Stewart, Esq. 

The whole number of publications issued by 
the society, during the year, was 646,502. The 
receipts were $44,000. The auxiliary societies 
are 1,346 in number, including twelve state so- 
cieties. 


FOREIGN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts association held its first public anniversary 
in Bleecker-st. Church, New York city, Tues- 
day evening, May 8th, S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. 
presiding. Its great object, is the resuscitation 
of evangelical religion in nominally christian 
countries. The report was read by the Rev. J. 
C. Brigham, and at this and a subsequent meet- 
ing, addresses were delivered by the Rev. Pres. 
Humphrey of Amherst college, Ms., the Rev. 
Dr. Spring of New York city, the Rev. Prof. 
Proudfit of the New York University, the Rev. 
Dr. Beecher of Lane Seminary, O., and the 
Rev. Robert Baird, who had recently returned 
from Europe, where he had for three years been 
laboring as an agent for the association. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue thirteenth atmiversary of this society was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
city, Wedmesday, May 9th, S. V. 8S. Wilder, 
Esq., the president, in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Church, and the report 
was read by the corresponding secretary, Rev. 
W. A. Hallock. 

A letter was read from the Rev. H. Malcolm, 
giving an encouraging view of the tract cause 
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among the foreign missionary stations he had 
recently visited. Addresses were delivered }, 
the Rev. Christopher Hunt of New York . 
Rev. Robert Baird, the Rev. R. g, Cook of 
Berkshire co., Ms., the Rev. E. F, Hatfield of 
New York, and the Rev. Dr. Beecher of Lane 
Seminary, O. 

The following is selected from the abstraet of 
the report. 


Forty-six new publications have 
typed during the year, making the 
ber on the society’s list 913; beside 
have been approved in forei 


been stereo. 
3 which 41g 


The committee conscientiously i 
issuing fiction as truth. The shor wd. 
may be relied on as authentic, and no tracts 
— more extensive usefulness than narra. 
ives in the simplest style. 

There have been printed, during the year 
2,831,500 publications, including 110,000 vol. 
umes. Circulated, 3,772,619 copies, includ 
196,431 volumes, in ail 86,479,621 pages; mel® 
ing the total circulated since the society's for. 
mation, 46,940,825 copies, including 854,994 
volumes; in all 798,250,229 pages. 

Gratuitous distributions, during the year, in 
332 district grants, of which 1,868,665 pages for 
| foreign mission stations and other forej parts 
—s —. Value, includin 008,305 
|pages drawn members and di 
95.929 16. — 
Receipts, during the year, for foreign distri. 
bution, 811,985 50; for volume circulation 
$9,332 28—total donations, $37,173 74 of 
| which, $5,955 38 was raised by ladies "Re. 
| ceived for publications sold, $54,558 36—total 
| receipts, $91,732 10. aan 

ae gr new socicties have been re- 
| cognised during the year, making the 
| number of ouaiinsies 1,138. . ec 
Tract visitation—The report contains most 
| cheering examples of a blessing attending this 
| departmegt of christian effort, which is now sue- 
| cessfully progressing, especially in the cities of 
| New York and Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Albany, 
Troy, Rochester, and other places, where at- 
tention and the labors of agents or other devot- 
ed Christians are concentrated upon it, and 
where the effusions of the Holy Spirit have been 
‘enjoyed. 

Volume circulation.—To the importance and 
| usefulness of no department of the society’s la- 
bors has a more universal and decided testi- 
mony been “ater than its volume circulation, 
and none perhaps has received clearer evidences 
| of the Divine blessing. The fact, that during 
the year, almost 200,000 volumes have been 
circulated, chiefly on sale, and more than 
$9,000 contributed in donations to furnish a 
stock of volumes in the depository, from which 
supplies may be drawn, gives evidence of a 
strong hold on the affections of the community; 
and every laborer and coadjutor in promoting 
their circulation has communicated something 
to animate the society in this branch of their en- 
deavors. 

The foreign field—The full and animating 
communications from abroad, the substance of 
which is embodied in the report, led the com- 
mittee, about the first of January, to issue a cir- 
cular, stating the grounds of their determination 

















to appropriate for respective foreign stations 
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circulation abroad. Sn languages for ; 
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$40,000, as soon as the means could be ob- 


he five months which have elapsed, the 
a. ioe enabled to remit only $10,000, whic 
has been paid over as follows: . 
For Madras, $3,000; Burmah, $1,000; China, 
Ceylon, and Syria, $500 each; Western Africa, 
mission in South Africa, $300; South 
frican Female Tract Society, $300; Baptist 
mission in Greece, $400; Baptist mission in 
Hamburg, $600; Lower Saxony Tract Society, 
Hamburg, $600; Barmen, $300; Calw (Wur- 
temberg) Tract Society, $300; Basle Tract So- 
ciety, $200; Holland, for temperance publica- 
ons, $100; Belgium, 300; Spain, (Rev. Mr. 
Rule, Gibraltar,) $400; Chippeway Indians, 
Canada, (for hymn-book) $500—total, $10,000. 
One thousand dollars designated last year for 
the mission of the General Assembly’s Board at 
Smyrna, has been transferred to their mission in 
Northern India; and $200 designated for tem- 
rance publications in Russia, has been trans- 
rred to Holland. He ie : 

The foreign missionary institutions are in- 
creasing the number of their presses, and all the 
means of giving to benighted millions the word 
of life on he printed ‘page—not merely for the 
immediate conversion of individuals, but by the 
divine blessing to lay permanent foundations for 
the establishment of the gospel among them—to 
render them, in a word, what every enlightened, 
evangelized protestant community is—and what 
every community under the dark, iron sway of 

ry is not—a people having in their own 

the means of light, and themselves daily 

“searching the Scriptures, whether these things 
are so.” 

The committee feel bound to urge every ef- 
fort immediately to raise and remit the remain- 
ing thirty thousand dollars; the items yet to be 
paid being as follows: ; ; 

For use of missions to China and Indian 
Archipelago, $3,500; missions in Siam, $2,500; 
Shyans, $700; Burman and Karen missions, 

4,000; Northern India, $2,500; Armenians in 

dia, $500; Orissa, $500; Teloogoos, $500; 
Madras and Southern India, $1,000; Ceylon, 

000; Mahrattas, $1,000; Sandwich Islands, 

000; Nestorians, $500; Asia Minor and 

onstantinople, $1,200; missions in Greece, 

1,800; Russia, f°, ; Sweden, $800; Po- 
and, £500; Berlin, $400; Hungary, $300; 
France, $900; Spain, 400; reserved for new 
claims, $500—total, §30,000. : ; 

There are now sustained by American foreign 
missionary institutions, (including six American 
missionaries at. Orissa,) 736 missionaries and 
assistants. They have twenty printing stations, 
viz. in Greece, Northern India, Orissa, Maul- 
mein, Tavoy, Bankok, Sadiya, West Africa, 
South Africa, Smyrna, Beyroot, Ooroomiah, 
Bombay, Ceylon, Bankok, Singapore, Canton, 
Honolulu, Lahainaluna, and Parkhill. At these 
stations are forty-three printing presses; and 
these and the various tract and other institutions 
aided by the society, issue publications in at 
least fifty-six different languages, of which pub- 
lications no less than 418 have been approved 
id = publishing committee for circulation 

road, 


The report contains valuable documentary 
testimonials and statements on the various to- 
pics presented, many interesting details, and 
rich evidences of the Divine blessing on the so- 
ciety’s publications and the several departments 
of its labors, both at home and abroad. 





AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THe twelfth anniversary of this society was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
city, Wednesday evening, May 9th, Rev. Hen- 
ry Dwight, the president, in the chair. The re- 
port was read by the Rev. M. Badger, one of 
the secretaries, and addresses were delivered 
by the president, by the Rev. William Adams 
of New York, the Rev. Prof. Shepard of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Me., the Rev. J. 
P. Cleveland of Detroit, Mich., and the Rev. 
Dr. Beecher of Lane Seminary, Ohio. The re- 
port states— 


The whole number of missionaries the past 
year is 684. Of these, 561 were in commission 
at the date of the last report, and 123 have been 
appointed during the year. They have preach- 
ed in 840 congregations and missionary dis- 
tricts, and the aggregate of their labors has 
been equal to 438 years. 

The number of missionaries employed during 
~ year has been less by 102 than in the pre- 
ceding. 

But while God in his providence has dimin- 
ished the number of laborers, he has shown un- 
wonted favor to those who have remained. As 
they have prophesied over the valley of death, 
the breath of God has come from the four 
winds, to inspire life and immortality. Seldom 
has it been the privilege of the committee to re- 
cord so many revivals, in proportion to the 
number >f missionaries employed, and revivals 
of so interesting a character, as have been re- 
ported the present year. Eighty-four missiona- 
ries in their reports speak of their churches en- 
joying the special presence of the Spirit of God. 
The souls converted in these revivals, many of 
which are still in progress, we cannot number, 
and the amount of sanctified influence secured 
by them to the kingdom of God we cannot com- 
pute; but we doubt not that in the day when 
their results shall all be told, every benefactor of 
this society, himself among the redeemed, will 
rejoice with joy unspeakable in the opportunity 
which this year has afforded him, of connecting 
his humble name with the heavenly inheritance 
of multitudes of his fellow men. 

Though the fruits of these revivals have as 
yet been but partially gathered in, our reports, 
making proper allowance for the imperfection 
of a portion of them, show an addition to the 
churches of 5,638 during the year; 3,376 on pro- 
fession of their faith, and 2,262 by recommenda- 
tion from other churches. 

State of the Treasury.—Notwithstanding the 
hindrances which have been experienced during 
the year, the receipts of the society have been 
886,422 45; ($820 86 more than the year be- 
fore,) which, added to a balance of $1,102 02 
in the treasury at the last anniversary, makes 
the resources of the year $87,624 47. The ex- 
penses—the amount which has fallen due within 
the year—has been $95,878 31. Of this sum 
885,066 26 has been already paid; and to- 
wards cancelling the remaining $10,812 02, 
there is a balance in the treasury of $2,558 21, 
(so lately received, that the drafts of the mis- 
sionaries to whom it is due have not had time to 
reach us,) leaving $8,253 81 of present debt, 
for which immediate provision must be made. 
‘ Besides this amount, the society is pledged to 
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the missionaries in the further sum of $10,874 80 
for the coming year, portions of which are every 
day falling due. The expenditures of the past 
year have been large compared with the num- 
ber of appointments made within the year. In 
explanation of this fact it should be remarked, 
that the year was commenced under an unu- 
sually heavy amount of pledges, made during 
the previous year, the payment of which has 
come within the year now reported. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-second anniversary of this society 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York city, Thursday morning, May 10th, Hon. 
John Cotton Smith, the president, in the chair. 
Portions of Scripture were read by the Rev. 
Pres. Humphrey, and an address was delivered 
by the president of the society. The report of 
the society was read by its secretary, the Rev. 
J.C. Brigham, and was followed by addresses 
from the Rev. Dr. Miller of Princeton, N. J., 
the Rev. J. B. Waterbury of Hudson, N. Y., 
the Rev. E. S. Janes of Philadelphia, the Hon. 
A. B. Hasbrouck of Kingston, N. Y., the Rev. 
William Suddards of Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Robert Baird, and the Rev. W. J. Armstrong, 
one of the secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 


In the course of the year twenty-two new aux- 
iliary societies have been formed in the different 
states, making the present total about nine hun- 
dred. Some of these societies are in a declin- 
ing state and made no report the last year. 
Others are highly prosperous. 

The receipts of the year from all sources 
amount to $85,676 83, being 4,902 less than 
those of the preceding year. This is a less re- 
duction than was anticipated, considering the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the times. Some 


monies collected in distant parts of the country | 


have not been remitted to New York, and could 
not have been, without a great loss on ex- 
change. 

New stereotype plates have been prepared 
during the past year for French, a Spanish, and 
a German Testament. These books are now 
nearly ready for delivery. A new pocket Bible 
of diamond type is now in press, and will be 
ready for delivery in the course of two or three 
months. 

Bibles and Testaments have been imported, 
to the number of 975 copies, in Portuguese, 
Italian, Welsh, and other foreign tongues. 

The number of Bibles and Testaments 
in the course of the year were, in all, 142,000 
copies. The number issued amounted to 
158,208 copies, in eighteen different tongues. 
This number is less than that distributed last 


rinted 


year by some thousands. In some sections of 


the country, owing in part to the times, very few 
orders have been made by the societies. The 
board cannot but hope that such societies will 
double their diligence the coming year. 

The entire series of the society’s reports, 
from the beginning, is now reprinting, and will 
be sold in one large volume at cost. 

The managers have caused a careful collation 


of their present Bible with the first edition of 


King James, in 1611. The departures are 
found to be of trivia) character, relating to punc- 
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tuation, italic words, etc., not affectin 
sense. The collation has increased the the 
dence in our unparalleled version, cont 
Distribution of the Bibles or Testaments 
been made the past year, not only in all 
different states and territories, but in Cc _ 
Texas, Mexico, New Grenada, Brazil, at Hay.’ 
|in Franee, in Greece, and at the ‘ — 
| Islands. They have also been furnished 

| the use of the missionaries and mission se 

to the ‘American Board of Commissioners ¢, 
Foreign Missions, to the Protestant Epi S 
Domestic and Forcign Missionary Sociey 
the Baptist Board for Foreign Missions on 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Societ ; and to 


Jony, 





the Reformed Presbyterian Board of 


| publishing and circulating the Scriptures jy for 
eign countries; namely, in Germany i. 
| Syria, Africa, Bombay, Madras, Siam, 

and the Sandwich Islands. They have a 
priated $17,500, which they have not yet been 
|| able to pay. They have requests before them 
|| for a still larger amount than the latter for 
| which no appropriation is made. It is eamest} 
| desired that the auxiliaries may ponder these 
‘facts. Fifty thousand dollars at least will be 
required for the foreign field next year, 

The board have now seven agents in the 
|| home field, and one in Syria. They are earn. 
|| estly entreated to send an agent to Texas, and 
|| one to Singapore. Inquiries are instituted for a 
| suitable man for each station. 
| In conclusion, they say that while their labors 
have been temporarily retarded by the pecun- 

iary embarrassment of the times, the friends of 
the Bible cause were never more numerous, and 
| the prospects for circulating the word of life at 
| home and abroad were never brighter, 

| call on the auxiliaries to assemble their Tespee- 
| tive boards as early as they can, to prosecute 
| the work of supplying destitute families with the 
| Bible, and children with the New Testament 
| and also to contribute, as far as they are able, 
| the coming year, towards the work ‘of forcigu 
distribution. 





| 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


| THE twenty-second anniversary of the society 
| was held at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
| York city, Thursday evening, May 10th, the 
\| Rev. Pres. Day of Yale College, in the chair. 
|| After prayer by the Rev. Dr. McAuley, an ab- 
|| stract of the report was read by the secretary, 
| Rev. Dr. Cogswell. Addresses were delivered 
| by the Rev. S. H. Riddel of Connecticut, the 
|| Rev. Prof. Dickinson of Lane Seminary, Ohio, 
| the Rev. Pres. Hopkins of Williams College, 
| Ms., and the Rev. Dr. Beecher of Lane Semi- 
nary, Ohio. 
The following is extracted from the report. 








The whole number of those who have been 
| aided by the society is 2,993. It has alread 
‘introduced into the ministry about 1,200 iad 
‘viduals. Of the 1,141 that have received the 
| patronage of the society the past year, 283 were 
| nm eighteen theological seminaries, 588 in forty 
colleges, and 270 in eighty-one academies of 
under private instruction. Of these, there have 
been at various institutions in the New England 








The managers have paid out $17,000 towards - 
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states, 617; at institutions in the Middle states, 
325; and at institutions in the Southern and 
Western states, 199. The number of beneficia- 
ries who have during the year been admitted to 
the patronage of the society is 203, of whom 
ninety-nine were received from the states south 
and west of New England. , 

Receipts and expenditures—The receipts of 
the society, as appears by the treasurer’s report, 
amount during the year to $55,660 71. Of this 
am. $20,543 were raised within the bounds of 
the Central American and Western Education 
gocieties, and the Western Reserve, Illinois, and 
Michigan branches. There have been received 
into the treasury of the Central American Edu- 
cation Society, more than $3,000 which has not 
been paid over to the treasurer of the parent 
society. Had it been the receipts would have 
amounted to more than $59,000. ; 

The expenditures during the same time have 
been $68,961 86. This sum exceeds the re- 
ceipts by 3,201 15; which, added to the debt of 
the Jast year, makes the present debt of the so- 
ciety, $17,848 73. — 

Amount of earnings.—The beneficiaries have 
earned during the past year $37,848 88. Of 
this sum, those out of the New England states 
have earned $11,454 84. 

Obligations canceled.—The number who have 
had their notes cancelled, according to the 
method and rules of the society, during the 
year, is sixteen. 

Loans refunded —The amount of money re- 
funded, from time to time, is as follows, viz: 
During the eleven + preceding April 30th, 
1826, $339 60; 1827, 8900; 1828, 864 22; 1829, 

91; 1830, $1,007 34; 1831, $2,647 63; 
1832, $1,312 77; 1833, $2,113 27; 1834, 

1,947 78; 1835, $2,957 14; 1836, $4,332 53; 
4 $7,044 10; 1838, §4,467 93; making 
$30,559 74. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Tus society held its anniversary in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Tuesday 
afternoon, May 22d, the president, Alexander 
Henry, Esq., in the chair. An abstract of the 
report was read by one of the secretaries, and 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. J. B. 
Waterbury of Hudson, N. Y., Rev. Mr. Warne, 
Rev. R. Baird, and Hon. J. S. Buckingham of 


England. 


Notwithstanding the mercantile depression of 
the year, the society has sustained several 
gents, through whose labors about two handred 
schools have been formed in the western states, 
and 290 in the southern. Only 101 auxiliaries 
have reported, and these comprise 827 schools | 
and 68,500 pupils. The number of volumes in | 





the libraries of these schools is not much Jess || 


than one hundred thousand. Books have been | 


given during the year to destitute schools to the 
amount of $3,300, besides some donations to 
foreign missionary stations. Only fifteen new 

bheations have been published in the year, 

tone of these is a Bible Dictionary of 650 
pages. The number of volumes printed since 
the last report is 371,902; of infant school les- | 
sons, etc., 143,450; making a total of about 
thirty millions of pages. The amount of publi- 
cations sold in Philadelphia and sent thence to 
other depositories of the society is $52,000, 
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and the entire receipts from sales $34,000. 
The sum paid to printers, engravers, binders, 
and paper-makers is $33,000. The amount of 
donations made to the society for the formation 
of Sunday schools and the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of books is $22,400, and the sum expended 
for these objects is 825,700. 

A selection of 121 volumes of the society’s 
pasate, averaging 160 pages each, has 

en made, as a suitable library for common 
schools, families, etc. These books, handsome- 
ly bound and contained in a neat case, with a 
supply of ere catalogues, are furnished 
for thirty-three dollars. There were two speci- 
mens at the meeting, one of which was in a 
handsome mahogany glazed case, intended for 
the parlor; the other, of the cheaper kind, for 
schools. The report stated that this library had 
been ordered for boarding and public schools, 
orphan houses, steamboats, a factory, an acad- 
emy, a college, etc. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


THE anniversary of this society took place on 
Tuesday evening, May 22d, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Matthew 
Newkirk, Esq., presiding. The annual report 
was read by the Rev. J. Marsh, corresponding 
secretary, giving a very favorable account of 
the progress of the temperance cause, during 
the last year, both in this country and abroad. 
The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Pres. 
Nott of Union College. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


Tus board held its anniversary in the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Monday 
evening, May 2lst, and a statement of its ope- 
rations was made by the Rev. Mr. McFarland, 
the corresponding secretary. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. James Wood, Hon. 
Walter Lowrie, and William Maxwell, Esq. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF DO- 
MESTIC MISSIONS. 
Tuts board held its anniversary in the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Wednesday 
evening, May 23d, the Rev. Dr. Miller presid- 
ing. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
McPheters, and a statement was presented by 
the secretary of the operations and results of 
the year. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Hoge of Ohio, Rev. R. J. Brecken- 
ridge of Baltimore, and Wm. Maxwell, Esq. of 
Norfolk, Va. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 
A public meeting in behalf of this board was 
held ix the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 


delphia, Thursday evening, May 25th, the Rev. 
Dr. Miller, president, in the chair. The meet- 





ing was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
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Alexander. A statement of the operations of 
the Board for the past year was made by the 
corresponding secretary, from which it appeared 
that the— 


Receipts of the year amounted to $45,498 62 
Balance of last year, 3,106 99 
Making together the sum of 48,605 61 
The expenditures for the year were 44,405 17 
Leaving a balance in the treasury of $4,200 44 


During the year sixteen missionaries and as- 
sistant missionaries were sent out, to the follow- 
ing stations:— 


To North India, 10 
To China, 3 
To the Western Indians, 3 


The missionaries and assistants in the service 
of the board are thirty-eight, of whom fifteen are 
ordained ministers of the gospel, one a licensed 
preacher, four teachers, and one printer, and 
seventeen are females, wives of the missiona- 
ries. Of these there are among the Western 
Indians eight, in Western Africa two, in North 
India twenty-four, in China three, and one on a 
visit to the United States. 

Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Hoge 
of Ohio, Rev. Prof. Maclean of Princeton, and 
the Rev. Wm. S. Plumer of Virginia. The 
meeting was closed with prayer by the presi- 
dent. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


Tus society held its thirteenth anniversary in 
the Marlboro Chapel, Boston, Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 29th, Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, 
president, in the chair. The meeting was open- 
ed with reading the 51st Psalm, and prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Rogers of Boston. An abstract 
of the report was read by the Rev. Louis 
Dwight, corresponding secretary. Expendi- 
tures during the year, $3,734 71; receipts, 
$2,958 34. 

Addresses were delivered by the Hon. S. A. 
Eliot, mayor of the the city, Dea. Moses Grant, 
and Mr. R. Waterston, of Boston, and Rev. J. 
Curtis, chaplain of the State’s prison at Charles- 
town. 








Jou, 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


THE tenth anniversary of this Society was held 
in the Marlboro Chapel, Boston, Tuesday after. 
noon, May 29th, William Ladd, Esq., president 
in the chair. - The meeting was Opened with - 
address b:’ the president, and Prayer by the 
Rev. J. Wilder of Concord; Ms. 

An abstract of the report was read by the 
corresponding secretary, Rev. George C, Beck. 
with. The receipts during the year have beg 
$3,800 14. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rey, i 


Ms., Rev. R. P. Stebbins of Leominster, Ms, 
Mr. John Lord of 8. Berwick, Me., A. Walker 
Esq. and Rev. H. Malcolm of Boston. : 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, (Boston) 


Tuts society held its twenty-fourth anniversary 
in the Marlboro Chapel, Boston, Wednesday 
evening, May 30th, John Tappan, Esq., presi. 
dent, in the chair. An abstract of the Teport 
was read by the Rev. S. Bliss, correspond; 
secretary. Receipts during the year, $17,784 43, 
Gratuitous distribution, 1,904,815 pages; volume 
circulation, 30,000 copies. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rey, §, 
Woodbridge of New York, Rev. A. Boies of 
Boston, Rev. L. Bacon of New Haven, Ct, 
Rev. D. M. Lord and Rev. Dr. Anderson of 
Boston, and Rev. R. Baird from France. 4 
resolution was passed, pledging the society to 
raise, with the blessing of God, $10,000, the 
coming year, for the foreign field. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION socizty, 


THE anniversary of this society was held in the 
Federal-street Baptist Church, Boston, Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 30th, Rev. Dr. Sharp pre- 
siding. 

The annual report was read by the secretary, 
Rev. E. Thresher. Addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Drs. Woods and Wayland, and Rev. 
| Messrs. Aldrich, Bacon, Thresher, Ilsley, Mal- 
| colm, Stow, Sears, and Hague. 








American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions, 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MISSIONARIES. 


MISSIONS TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Tue following are extracts from the instructions 
given by the Prudential Committee to Messrs. 
Thomson and Pohlman, two of the missionaries 
who sailed in the ship Albion for the Indian 
Archipelago. These brethren go to strengthen 





the mission composed of members of the Re. 
formed Dutch Church, to which they also be- 
long. This mission has been endeavoring, asis 
known to the readers of the Herald, to obtain a 
footing within the limits of Netherlands India, 
but has experienced painful embarrassments in 
| the policy of the colonial government, whieh is 
adverse to the extention of American missions 
within its borders. After long delay, the gov- 





Winslow of Boston, Rev. 8. J. May of Scituate . 
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ernment would seem to have decided that the 
missionaries might all go to Borneo, but to no 
other isiand under their control.—After giving a 
goccinct history of the mission from its com- 
mencement, the Committee proceed to remark 

the probable trials which are to come 
upon it—the obedience which will be due from 
the missionaries to the government—the proba- 
ble field of their labors—and the importance of 
economy, unicn, and confidence in their di- 


rectors. 


On the whole, there is too much reason to be- 
fieve that, for a time, our severest trials will 
arise from the jealousies and fears of the chris- 
tian government of Netherland India. Your 
situation, brethren and sisters in Christ, will no 
doubt be one of great perplexity and difficulty, 
and perhaps of suffering. You will need to 

ird up your minds for this. You must expect 
i. Unto you it will doubtless be given in the 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but 
aiso to suffer for his sake. Your faith, your 

ience, your love to Christ and for the souls 

has purchased with his blood, will be put to 
asevere and searching test. So will your firm- 
ness of purpose, your resolution, your prudence, 
your courage, your zeal, your principle, yea, 
your whole nature, intellectual, moral and so- 
cial. And you should go prepared to offer 
yourselves without reserve upon the altar of 
christian faith and love. The enterprise evi- 
dently demands no less. A christian govern- 
ment has taken the extraordinary stand of ex- 
cluding a large portion of the christian church 
from an important portion of the heathen world; 
not, as we would fervently hope, because that 
government is really unwilling to have the gos- 

| preached to the millions of heathen in Neth- 
erlands India, but from misapprehension of our 
views and motives in coming into their territo- 
ries; and perhaps, too, from the influence of a 
commercial policy, handed down by tradition 
and custom, which cannot long withstand the 
more enlightened and liberal public sentiment 
of the present age. By going on this mission— 
by the steady prosecution of it—by the discreet 
and zealous pursuit of its objects—by showing 
your disinterestedness and singleness of aim, 
and thus disarming prejudice and opposition;— 
you are taking the right course, you are indeed 
iaking the only course by which God may be 
expected to open the populous islands of that 
great Archipelago to our labors. 

In the present attitude of the Dutch govern- 
ment, however, the inquiry will constantly force 
itself upon your minds, how far obedience to it 
isaduty. The same inquiry also forces itself 
upon the Committee. We shall not attempt to 
lay down any general rule; neither does the 
occasion rn A nor is this the place or time 
for a formal discussion of the subject; which, 
nevertheless, is one of great practical interest 
and importance, and involved in much difficulty. 
The Committee hitherto have chosen to decide 
each case by itself, in view of its own individual 
merits; and thus they will do in the present 
case. There is no doubt a distinction to be ob- 
served between the rights of an individual as a 
citizen, and his rights as a foreigner. His free- 
dom to act may be much greater in the one 
case than in the other. As a citizen, he might 
claim as a right, what, as a foreigner, he must 
ask asa favor. A citizen of the United States, 








for instance, who is a minister of the gospel, 
has a right which no man may gainsay, to 
preach the gospel in any and every part of our 
republic; and a native preacher in the Sand- 
wich Islands would have a similar right in his 
own country. And still it may be true, that the 
government of the Sandwich Islands may law- 
fully refuse permission to the American minister 
to settle, or preach, or labor, in any manner at 
the Islands. That government, and any other, 
may have an unquestionable right to deny to 
the stranger what it would not, without the vio- 
lation of natural rights, deny to the subject. At 
any rate, we have asked permission to reside 
from the Sandwich Islands’ government, for 
each successive company of missionaries which 
the Board has sent to those islands, and with 
the expectation of abiding by the decision. So 
we have always done with the Indian tribes of 
our own country, however uncivilized. So we 
have done in Africa. Such, too, has been our 
uasge in India; and, for a course of years, we 
sent no new missionaries to Ceylon, merely be- 
cause it was forbidden by the government of the 
island. It is true, indeed, that Gordon Hall and 
his associates, when an attempt was made by 
the East India government to drive them from 
India, did take the ground, in their correspond- 
ence with the government, that the command of 
Jesus Christ, under which the missionary goes 
forth to his work, is paramount to all human 
will; but this was urged only as a motive with 
the government to consent to their stay in India, 
and not as a reason for disobedience to the un- 
christian course of the government. 

In respect to the case before us, the Commit- 
tee do not think you may properly disregard 
the positive injunctions of the lawful authorities, 
although the effect cf them for a time, may be 
to cntteds you from the fields of labor you 
would prefer. We put you in mind, dear 
brethren, wherever you may be in Netherlands 
India, to be subject to principalities and powers; 
to obey magistrates; to be ready to every good 
work; to speak evil of no man; to be no braw- 
lers, but gentle, shewing all meekness unto all 
men. If they persecute you in one city, flee 
unto another. Render to all their dues; tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, 
fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor. Have 
your conversation honest among the gentiles; 
that when they speak against you as evil doers, 
they may, by your good works which they shall 
behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. 
Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man, 
for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king as 
supreme, or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well. 
For so is the will of God, that by well doing 
you may put to silence the ignorance of foolis 
men; as free, and not using your liberty for a 
cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of 
God. Should you suffer from abuses of power, 
remember that this is not strange in a world 
which has revolted from the God you serve; re- 
member too, that if repeated, the abuses must 
at length become known, where there is power, 
and where there will be the disposition to remedy 
the evil. 

The immediate object of the mission will of 
course be, to obtain an eligible permanent set- 
tlement. The present indications of Providence 
are towards the great island of Borneo. There, 
however, but three fields seem at present to be 
eligible for the missionary: to wit, Bangar-Mas- 
sing, on the south; the disirict between Pontiana 
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and Sambas, on the west; and Borneo Proper, 
on the north. The first is already occupied by 
German missionaries, and is out of the question. 
The third is under Mohammedan rule, and be- 
yond the limits of Dutch power; and the safety 
of a mission there would be uncertain; but could 
it be safely occupied, and could a mission be 
sustained there, a numerous population, both 
Chinese and native, might be brought under the 
sound of the gospel. The western district, 
however, is presumed to be the most inviting. 
It has been occupied for a short time, by Messrs. 
Arms and Robbins, two missionaries of the 
Board; and should it prove that you are exclud- 
ed from the more southern islands, the. Commit- 
tee wilt instruct the present mission to relinquish 
the ground to you and your associates; which, 
just at this time, can be done with convenience. 
There is both a Chinese and a Dayak popula- 
tion, sufficiently numerous to give full employ- 
ment to the mission; and to some extent, also, a 
Malay population. There may be room in this 
territory for two missions, but, as at present in- 
formed, the Committee are disposed to believe 
there should be but one. Whether your whole 
company should go to Sambas, or whether you 
should divide your forces between Sambas and 
Pontiana, mnst be referred to the judgment of 
the mission. It may ultimately be found that 
Landak, somewhat farther in the interior than 
either of the places just mentioned, and said by 
Mr. Arms to have a population of seventeen 
thousand Dayaks, two thousand Malays, and 
one thousand Chinese, will be the place for your 
strongest post, and ultimately the grand centre 
of your mission. 

fou will aim by every prudent means to in- 
erease your knowledge of the interior, with a 
view to the extension of your influence, and 
perhaps the planting of new missions. A strong 
motive to do this will be, to induce the church, 
of which you are members, ministers, and mis- 
sionaries, to engage with increasing vigor in the 
work of missions. Look out, also, with obser- 
vant eye on the fields at present shut against 
us, and take notice when their call is made for a 
renewed attempt to enter them. 

The Committee have not yet received the | 
report of Mr. Ennis, containing the results of | 
his late tour in Sumatra, and of course do not 
know what effect that report may have on their 
present impressions; which, however, are by 
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sentative of the pravers and te 
faith and devotedness of some one ae and 


cause in your native land. of the 
Nor must we fail to urge upon you the 
importance of union among yourselves as a »; 
sion—union in object, opinions, . feelj : 
measures. This is vital to the happiness aad 
usefulness of a mission. The missj o 
should feel conscience-bound always to haye }. 
- way ought not to remain in ee ca 
nited, you may expect to stand; diyj 
“= contalaly fall. “~ ss divided, ya 
inally, let not your confidence in y . 
tors be ‘cutiy shaken. You and tho a 
gaged in a common:-cause. Neither hae ma 
rate interests. They have every motive to wo. 
mote your happiness and usefulness to the ex 


ture, it is not because they would limit 
usefulness, but because necessity is laid 
'them. They can distribute among the mi 7 
| only what funds they receive from the chy hes 
| And in deciding upon all questions com “ be. 
fore them, they must take into view their ar. 
| ings upon the entire system of the mission under 
their care. This, however, is well for you, f 
| in the end, that would: prove injurious to a 
| mission, which would not be good for a ons 
| of kindred missions, and general rules are bet : 
| than special for the government of puede 
missions. By all means pay strict atiention nd 
the letters and instructions you receive from the 
Committee; for although these come from falli- 
ble men, and sometimes are founded on mi 
prehension of facts, and sometimes contain er. 
| roneous opinions, experience has abundant] 
shown that the happiness and usefulness of a 
mission, on the whole, are not increased by dis- 
| regarding them. 





MISSION TO THE INDIANS WEST OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


| THE meeting held in the Brick Church, New 
| York, preparatory to the departure of the Rey, 
Messrs. E. Walker, C. Eells, and A. B. Smith, 
and Mr. W. H. Gray, and their wives, destined 
| to reinforce the mission among the Indians west 

of the Rocky Mountains, was noticed at page 

237. Some portion of the instructions of the 





no means favorable to our making another at- 
tempt, just now, to institute a mission on that 
island. 
A pies will be placed at your dis- | 
posal, whenever the means of procuring it are 
obtained, and you can use it to advantage. 
The Committee must urge upon you the in-| 
dispensable necessity of great economy in your 
expenses. We do not send you out now, be- | 
cause we have ample means for doing so, but | 
for other reasons. Guard against the impres- | 
sion, which missionaries sometimes have, that |' 
money is of little worth. It is worth all the) 
ood of which it’ can be made instrumental. |! 
xpended judiciously in advancing the cause of 
Christ, every dollar is of inestimable value. | | 
Many a Christian thinks it his duty to give no || 
more than that, for a whole year, to publish the 
gospel among the heathen; nay, this may be 
said concerning the great body of Christians. 
Whether, therefore, the thought be pleasing or | 
painful to you, it is just, and should loudly ad- 
monish you to the strictest economy—that al- | 
most every dollar you spend will be the repre- || 


Prudential Committee delivered on that ocea- 


eresnempeie 
| sion will be given here. 

The country to which you are going may be 
| approached by two routes—the one ees by 
| water, around Cape Horn, and is nearly the 
same as that to the Sandwich Islands. Indeed 
vessels bound to the North West coast usually 
touch at those islands first, and then proceed on 
their way, about two thousand miles, to the 
mouth of the Columbia river or De Fnea’s 
straits; making the whole voyage about seven- 
teen thousand miles; and occupying, including 
the usual detention at the Sandwich Islands, 
eight or ten months. In addition to the time 
and expense required for so Jong a voyage, the 
mouth of the Columbia river 1s difficult of en- 


‘trance during a large part of the year, on ac- 
‘count of a heavy swell of the sea off that coast, 


and the intricate and changing character of the 
channel. 

The other method of approaching the country 
is to cross the prairies pes mountains whieh he 
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yest of our frontier settlements. This is the 
route which you contemplate pursuing. In ac- 
complishing this journey, you will make your 


in the usual means of conveyance to Inde- 
Ss , one of the western villages on the 
i river, where you will join the caravan 


rs going to the mountains, and make 

die — or + too the almost boundless 
which will then open before you. 

‘shed with horses to ride upon, and pack- 
horses carrying tents to shelter you, food to 
subsist upon, utensils for cooking, and the bed- 
ding and. clothing which are indispensable to 
comfort, you will commence a pilgrimage, 
which, for three or four months, and through a 
Yistance of from 2,000 to 2,500 miles, will sub- 
jeet you to an untried, and in some respects, an 
unpleasant mode of life. The shelter, and the 
apartments of a comfortable a either 

ight or day, you must temporarily forego; 

by an look for no well faruichod table, no 
permanent resting place, and none of the secur- 
ity and retirement of home. Christian inter- 
course, beyond your own circle, you cannot ex- 

; nor can you summon, whenever you wish, 
many of the resources of civilized life to minis- 
ter to your comfort, or to relieve the dreary and 
wearisome monotony of your way. Still, even 
this deprivation and exposure, these daily 

, this continual progress may teach a 

lesson, by impressing more vividly on 
your mipd an image of the toils and changes 
and barren wastes of this fleeting life, and lead- 
ing you to bear all its burdens with more com- 
posure, in view of the quiet and satisfying home 
towards which you are rapidly hastening. 

Your course will be somewhat north of west, 
and for the first week or two of your progress, 
the monotony of the scene will occasionally be 
broken by meeting with bands of Indians, or 
traders; and you may be cheered by a hasty in- 
terview with christian brethren at the three or 
four missionary stations near which you pass 
before leaving Council Bluffs, the last point of 
civilization near our frontiers. Nor will your 
journey be wholly without interest when you 
shall have passed the abodes and the works of 
man. You will then have the works of God to 

upon, if not in their dest and most va- 
ned, yet perhaps in their loveliest aspect. The 
interminable prairies, clothed in beautiful green, 
and adorned with flowers of every form and 
hue, the surface every where so gracefully un- 
dulating, and occasionally rising gradually into 
eminences which seem to mingle with the sky, 
and the strips of woodland skirting the water- 
courses or crowning the hills, present a land- 
scape on which the eye is never weary of gaz- 
ing. Before reaching the mountains, however, 
the trees on the streams become more scattered 
and nearly disappear, the prairie grass wears a 
stinted appearance, and large tracts must some- 
times be traversed which are sterile and bare. 
When you reach the mountains the whole scene 
changes, and nature assumes a most varied and 


— aspect. 
the route commonly traveled by the trad- 
ing caravans, which is along the northern branch 
the Platte river, the main ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, where the waters flowing into the 
Atlantic are separated from those flowing west- 
ward into the Pacific, is crossed between the 
29h and 30th degree of longitude west from 
Washington, and about the 44th parallel of lati- 
tude, At this point, while passing through the 
grand defile, you are sup to be about 
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10,000 feet above the ocean level, while you 
look up on either hand to snow-capped peaks 
rising 8,000 or 10,000 feet above you. Indeed 
some of the peaks near this pass are estimated 
by scientific men [Prof. Renwick of Columbia 
ollege] to be not less than 25,000 feet above 
the ocean level, and thus surpassing all other 
mountains on the globe, except the highest 
oints of the Himmalayah chain in Central Asia. 
The highest land in North America is probably 
to be found in this vicinity, as the head waters 
of the Missouri, the Colorado, the Columbia, and 
Nelson’s rivers, flowing in opposite directicns 
and to different oceans, are found here. This 
defile in the mountains is somewhat more than 
half the distance from the Mississippi river to 
the Pacific. Thus far you will have passed 
over a level or gently undulating country, rising 
to your great elevation so gradually as scarcely 
to perceive that you were not on a horizontal 
lane. You will indeed have passed along the 
ase of the Black Hills and some other spurs 
from the principal ridge, on your right; but on 
the western side of the great ridge the whole as- 
pect changes, and you will find yourself encom- 
passed by steep and lofly mountains, through 
the deep cuts of which you will wind your way. 
On either side of the Snake river, the southern 
tributary of the Columbia, upon whose waters 
you now come, you find two mountain chains 
stretching away to the west, from each of which 
innumerable spurs strike off towards the river, 
Many of these are covered with perpetual 
snows; and with their white tops and the barren 
precipices which compose their bases, and the 
unbroken solitude and desolation which reigns 
around them, present a scene of gloomy gran- 
deur, to which there is probably no parallel on 
this continent. This mountainous region con- 
tinues, embosoming, however, many extensive 
and fertile valleys, till you arrive within about 
150 miles of the ocean, when you cross the last 
ridge, stretching from the Columbia river, near- 
ly parallel with the coast, southerly towards 
alifornia, and northerly towards Nootka Sound. 
The passage of this mountain tract usually oc- 
cupies about two months, during which the eye 
and the mind are feasted with objects of novelty 
and grandeur which do not permit curiosity to 
sleep for a moment. You still find, however, 
the same destitution of trees, and to a great ex- 
tent, instead of the refreshing verdure and flow- 
ers which closed the face of the earth over most 
of the distance from our frontiers to the Black 
Hills, you will find the surface composed of 
sand or broken stones, bearing no kind of vege- 
tation except a bitter sedge of a dead and 
dreary appearance, with here and there small 
rass plats, and a few willows on the banks of 
the streams, occurring, as if by a special ar- 
rangement of providence, about often enough to 
be resting places at noon and night for the 
weary traveler and his beast. 

The general barrenness which prevails in the 
mountains is doubtless owing principally to the 
destitution of moisture. Through the country, 
from the eastern base of the mountains till you 
arrive at the Pacific, the earth is seldom re- 
freshed by a shower from July to October, and 
through most of the mountainous region no 
dew falls, and no cloud obscures the rays of the 
sun. 

The country which you enter as you cross the 
Rocky mountains, and which is to be the scene 
of your labors, may be regarded as extending 
from east to west through twelve or sixteen de- 
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grees of longitude, and from the Mexican pos- 
sessions, in latitude forty-two, to an undeter- 
mined boundary stparating it from the Russian 
colony on the north, about the fiftieth or fifty- 
fourth degree of latitude, and embracing nearly 
300,000 square miles. Most of this territory, 
excepting a strip about two hundred miles in 
breadth along the coast, is destitute of forests, 
and much of it is so broken by mountain ridges, 
steep precipices, and deep ravines, and is withal 
so barren as to render it unfit for cultivation or 
the abode of civilized men. As you approach 
within four or five hundred miles of the Pacific, 
you will find on some of the rivers extensive 
valleys with a fertile soil, and well adapted, 
when subjected to human industry and skill, to 
be the abode of happiness and plenty. 

The geological structure of the mountain re- 
gion seems to be generally regarded as indicat- 
ing volcanie action; and it is said that in some 
— of it there are marks of craters which pro- 

ably have not been many centuries extinguish- 
ed. The vast piles of basaltic rock, extending, 
with occasional interruptions, many hundred 
miles along the Snake and Columbia rivers, the 
boiling springs which the traveller frequently 
meets with, the precipitous character of the 
mountains, the fractured stone which sometimes 
covers the surface for a great extent, and the 
many rivers and streams which lose themselves 
in the earth, indicate that the territory has been 
subjected to some violent commotions. 
soil, from the ocean as far back as the 
falls of the Columbia, and in most of the valleys 
and on the water courses, is of the most pro- 
ductive character, yielding in abundance of the 
grains, fruits, and every kind of vegetable com- 
mon to temperate climates. As a grazing coun- 
try, it is probably unequalled by any other in 
the same latitude, on the continent. The cli- 
mate is far less severe and variable than in the 
latitude on the east of the mountain. Although 
the mouth of the Columbia is near the forty- 
seventh parallel of latitude, snow is seen there 
but in small quantities and for short periods; 
and so little power has the frost, that the plough- 
man is seldom incommoded by it during any 
part of the winter. Horses, multitudes of which 
are found in the country. and all kinds of cattle, 
find abundance of food through the year without 
care from man. The most marked variations 
of climate during the year are the dry season, 
embracing three or four months, from July to 
October, during which rain seldom falls, and 
the wet season of about as many winter months, 
during which rain falls abundantly. ° 

The only rivers of considerable magnitude, 
which water this extensive tract, are the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries; the two principal of 
which are Lewis’ river, often called Snake river, 
issuing from the mountains on the southeast. and 
Clark’s river, proceeding down from the north- 
east. These two, having united their waters 
about 450 miles from the Pacific, constitute the 
Columbia river—a noble river which will admit 
ships of 300 tons to the junctiou of the Multno- 
= 140 miles from the ocean, and smaller ves- 
sels about 180 miles, to the head of tide waters. 
Above this its current is broken by rapids and 
narrows, and often hemmed in for long dis- 
tances by precipices of perpendicular rock, 
hundreds of feet in height, presenting the 
most picturesque appearance, and forming 
nearly an impassable barrier, between those 
residing within call of each other on its oppo- 





site shores. 


Boston, made a trading vo 
and entered the river. 


catia he 
trade, near 
establishmem, 


amount 


country, es 

ocean, has n in the almost exclusive Posses. 
sion of trading companies from that natiog o 
the present time; though traders from the United 
States have, within the last few Years, crossed 
the mountains and established ‘a number of 
posts on the western slope. The two pringj 
posts of the British Hudson’s Bay 

which you will find, are Fort Walla 

the Columbia river, about 300 miles 
mouth, and Fort Vancouver, 

further down the same river. » You will 
be happy to learn, are not only extensive iraq. 
ing and agricultural establishments, indicating 
in their whole appearance the presence of the 
arts and comforts which belong to Civilization 
and ae A owing to the 
regulations according to which 

auced, and the enanghenp ph 
influential persons concerned in them, they hay 
exerted a salutary moral influence on the 
bands in their neighborhood. 

Within the last few years a new interes 
seems to be awakened among our citizens in 
regard to this extensive and important country, 
and probably, if the political relations of it wer 
settled definitely, colonies would be established 
there with little delay. But by a conventiog 
made in the year 1818, between the British 
government and that of the United States, and 
renewed in 1827, it was agreed that the terri 
west of the mountains should be left open to the 
citizens of both nations for the space of te, 
years. That period has now expired without a 
renewal of the — or any arrangements 
having been made by either government for 
taking a more formal Sion, OF exercising 
jurisdiction over the disputed territory. What 
the resolutions recently introduced into our ow 
oy oy may result in is uncertain. Therecar 
be little doubt, however, that at no distast 
day flourishing settlements, the germs of a 
and powerful nation, will be seen seater 
the s 


res of the Pacific, and th the 
valleys of the interior. 


of valuable timber which abound the 
coast, the excellent fish which fill the rivers, and 
the openings for trade, especially for the pr- 
duetions of such a country, which ind 
most every part of the Pacific and Indian oceam, 
obviously mark out this territory as the seatofa 
nation of great commercial im 

But it is the aboriginal population of this te 
ritory in which you are specially interested, and 
to whose benefit you are consecrating yor 
lives. The Committee call your attention 
the natural features and capabilities of the com- 





try, to the attractions which it holds out to @ 





The mildness of the 
climate, the fertility of the soil, and the aban 
ance and variety of its productions, the foress 
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ising foreign settlers, to its political rela- 
ions, and the prospect of its future importance 
embracing a commercial and powerful na- 
ad for the of pressing on your minds 
je more deeply the critical situation of the pre- 
gat occupants of the soil, and leading you to 
more prompt and strenuous exertions, and 
jooffer more fervent prayers, that the gospel 
have free course among them before the 
intercourse of unprincipled men shall corrupt 
them by their vices, or the grasping hand of 
ice shall despoil them of their lands, and 
either exterminate them at once, or by succes- 
sve steps, perfidiously drive them, filled with 
prejudice inst all who bear the name of 
white en hak to the mountain fastnesses, al- 
gost inaccessible to christian benevolence. 
ting most of the tribés occupying the 
to which you are destined, we possess 
je information worthy to be relied upon. 
When first visited, in 1790, the country, espe- 
cially along the coast, was regarded as being 
populous for an Indian country; and — the 
numbers were undoubtedly diminished by the 
wars provoked by the traders, and by the dis- 
eases, the murderous weapons, and the more 
gorderous liquors, which were introduced 
them from this source, yet large tribes 
were then found along the shores. Lewis and 
Clarke, however, suppose that at least fifteen 
earlier than the date first named, the 
small-pox, that destroyer of every savage peo- 
which it visits, and which is even now said 
lating whole tribes east of the 
ad swept over most of these west- 
em tribes. The old Indians, scarred by the 
disease, told the mournful tale, and pointed out 
the ruins of villages, then visible, which had 
been thus unpeopled. These explorers enume- 
rate thirty-nine tribes, which they visited, or of 
Which they received accounts, embracing in all 
about 80,000 souls. This estimate probably 
embraced but a part of the tribes occupying the 
west of the mountains, which is usually 
rere as belonging to the United States; 
with respect to the numbers of these, can be 
eonsidered but an approximation to the truth. 
The Rev. Mr. Parker, who visited the coun- 
tty two years ago, under the direction of the 
Board, mentions nineteen tribes residing be- 
tween the mountains and the falls of the Colum- 
bia, embracing about 20,000 souls; and hetween 
thirty and forty bands below the falls, and 
ing along the coast between the forty- 
second and fifty-fifth parallels of latitude, num- 
ing about 36,000; making the whole Indian 
ion between those parallels, and west of 
the mountains, about 56,000. But in these esti- 
mates also, nothing more than an approximation 
toaceuracy can be expected. All recent trav- 
ders agree that six or eight years ago another 
ing disease swept along the coast, cutting 
down from one half to three quarters of many 
tribes, and leaving others almost extinct. The 
disease which is now raging among tbe 
tribes on the head waters of the Missouri, and 
wortherly towards lake Winnepeg, according to 
recent intelligence, which appears to be entitled 
to credit, has probably proved fatal to 25,000 of 
these neglected oak injured men, sweepin 
them from their beautiful prairies by thousands 
atastroke. The overflowing scourge is now 
pessing through, and who can tell where it shall 
tstayed? What the Lord proposes to do with 
this y race is known only to him. He 


brought us to their shores, bearing in our hands 
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the gospel, and all the other means requisite to 
secure to them intelligence and happiness in this 
life, and holiness and salvation im the life to 
come; he has kept them lying as it were at our 
doors for two centuries; given us access to them 
and influence over them, to see whether we 
would stretch forth our hand to befriend and 
save them; and atier waiting long, and seein, 
that, ——s a few feeble and intermitted ef- 
forts, we have done nothing but defraud, and 
oppress, and waste them, he seems now to be 
taking from us the opportunity of performing 
this work of mercy, and is calling them to the 
judgment, not to testify to our beneficence and 
paternal care, but to our persevering indiffer- 
ence and wrongs. Never dia another christian 
people have so noble a race of savage men 
placed so within their reach and control, to 
whom they might impart the blessings of civili- 
zation and Christianity, and whom they might 
preserve to all future ages, a monument of the 
elevating and improving tendency of their arts, 
and the purifying and saving efficacy of their 
religion. How have we executed this philan- 
thropic trust? Go back and search for the 
many tribes which covered New England and 
the Middle and Southern States two centuries 
ago, and which by contact with us have vanish- 
ed from the earth like the morning dew,—and 
there find a reply. Instead of remaining, hon- 
orable monuments of our good faith and guard- 
ian care, the story of their wrongs and extermi- 
nation must go down to ali future ages, a me- 
morial of our perfidy and abuse. hat true 
friend of his country but must weep at the 
thought, how great our honor might have been, 
and how great our shame is! 

But, even at this late day, we must do what 
wecan. A few remain. Let us, as far as pos- 
sible, make amends for past neglect, by in- 
creased exertions in future. If they are all to 
be hurried from the earth, and after an age or 
two more, not a tribe is to remain, let us offer 
Christ and salvation to as many as we can 
reach, hoping to prepare a remnant, at least, to 
enter a better land above, and thus mitigate the 
curse which impends over us for our past injus- 
tice and neglected duty. 

But it is said daily, Do what you will for the 
Indian, he will be an Indian still. If it is meant 
that their habits and character cannot be chang- 
ed in a year, or completely in a single generation, 
it may be true; and so it is true of every other 
race of men. But if it be meant that a persever- 
ing course of kindness and instruction will not 
eflect this change, the implied charge is both un- 
philosophical and unchristian, and it is in oppo- 
sition to historical facts. What band of sava 
men were ever more rapidly and dhecungilty 
transformed in character and habits, than El- 
liot’s colony at Natick? The Stockbridge In- 
dians, a large portion of the Senecas and Tus- 
caroras, the Cherokees and the Choctaws, are 
living examples of this transformation. Men who 
bring this charge, expect too much, and expect 
it too soon; without reflecting how entire the 
change must be, in taste, estimates of things, 
habits, prejudices and preposscssions; and with- 
out reflecting how ill-adapted, inadequate, and 
intermitted have been the means used to effect 
the change. It is fairly questionable whether any 
race of men were ever more able to understand 
the disadvantages of their own habits and man- 
ner of life, or more ready to adopt a change 
which appeared to them practicable, than are 
the North American Indians. 
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VARIOUS NOTICES. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


A meeting in behalf of the Board was held in 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York city, 
Friday, May llth, at 10, A. M. The Hon. 
John C. Smith, president of the board, presided. 
After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Church, some re- 
marks by the president, and the singing by the 
choir, of the missionary hymn—the Rev. W. J. 
Armstrong, one of the corresponding secreta- 
ries, presented a summary statement of the af- 
fairs of the board. The meeting was then ad- 
dressed by the Rev. M. W. Dwight of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the Rev. Pres. Hopkins of Williams 
College, Ms., the Rev. A. Grout, missionary of 
the board to South Africa, the Rev. Pres. Car- 
roll of Hampden Sydney College, Va., the Rev. 
Dr. Beecher of Lance Seminary, Ohio, the Rev. 
Pres. Humphrey of Amherst College, Ms., and 
the Rev. D. Abeel, missionary of the board to 
Siam, in support of the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That a want of immediate success in the 
missionary enterprise, is no reason for discourage- 
meut, or relaxation of effort. 

Resolved, That the vigor and success with which 
missionary enterprises are prosecuted abroad, are a 
= index of the state of piety in the churches at 

ome. 

Resolved, That to secure the great interests in- 
volved in the work of foreign missions, there is chief- 
ly needed a more ardent piety, more prayer, faith, 
and self-denial in the church at home. 

Resolved, That the time has arrived when by the 
power of conscience and the love of Christ and the 


systematic and spontaneous efforts of the church, the 
whole world is to be evangelized. a 


A meeting in behalf of the Board, was also 
held in the Marlboro Chapel, Boston, Thursday 
evening, May 31st, Hon. Samuel Hubbard pre- 
siding. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Brigham of Framingham, Ms. A statement re- 
specting the affairs of the Board and its mis- 
sions, was presented by the Rev. D. Greene, 
one of the secretaries. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. L. Bacon of New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. A. Grout, missionary of the Board to 
South Africa, and Rev. R. Baird, recently from 
France. The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows:— 


Resolved, That the contributions to the treasury 
of the Board the past year, which, notwithstanding 
the derangement of the commercial affaire of the 
country, have exceeded those of any previous year, 
together with the generous assistance rendered b 
ges in foreign lands, call for thanksgiving to 

, and afford reason to believe that the friends of 
Christ are beginning to act more intelligently and 
conscientiously in the work of missions; and that, re- 
lying on divine aid, they will hereafter prosecute it 
more vigorously, and on a more enlarged scale. 

Resolved, That the opening for missionaries in 
heathen lands, and the facilities which exist for intro 
ducing and disseminating the gospel there, while mis- 
sionary candidates are detained in this country be- 
cause adequate pecuniary means are not furnished to 
send them forth and sustain them in their work, 
ought to lead the friends of Christ in this community 








Jus, 


to inquire whether the 
duty tothe unevangelized nations, tS whl 
lved, That in view of the state of 
among the nominally christian nations of the 
pean continent, and their political and moral 
tion, theechristian community of these United — 
— to feel — —_ in = providence of Gea 
ar & prominent part in s i 
the gupel through the earth, — Knowledge of 
A meeting in behalf of the Board Was algo 
held in the Fifth Presbyterian Church, Phils. 
delphia, Friday evening, May 18th, the Rey 
Dr. Church of New Hampshire, in the chair, 
A statement of the operations of the Board was 
presented by the Rev. W. J. Armstrong, one of 


the Rev. N. Adams of Boston, Rev. Dr, Wilson 
of Virginia, and Rev. Pres. Beecher of Ilinois 
College. 


EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES —At q 
missionary meeting, held in the North Duteh 
Church, in the city of Albany, on the evening 
of May 20th, the instructions of the Prudential 
Committee were read by Mr. Anderson, one of 
the secretaries of the Board, to the Rev. Fred. 
erick B. Thomson, and_ Rev. William J. Pohj. 
man, and their wives, destined to the Indian 
Archipelago. The Rev. Dr. Ferris of New 
York city, gave a charge to the missionaries, to 
which Rev. Mr. Thomson replied on behalf of 
himself and his associates. 

On Friday, the 25th, the brethren and sisters 
mentioned above, together with the Rev. 
Ball and the Rev. George W. Wood, and their 
wives, who had previously received their in- 
structions, embarked at New York, in the ship 
Albion, bound for Batavia. Messrs. Ball and 
Wood are destined to Singapore, to join the 
mission established there. 

Messrs. Ball, Thomson and Wood are three 
of the four missionaries, who were on the eve 
of embarkation in May of last year, whom it 
was found necessary to detain at home, the de- 
ficiency of receipts into the treasury rendering 
it necessary greatly to curtail the expenditures 
of the Board. 


CrYLon.—The following note from the colo- 


4th, 1837, was received by the mission. Itis 
interesting as affording important and seasona- 
ble aid to the mission, when the appropriations 
| for its maintenance from the treasury of the 
| Board are so much diminished; and more espe- 
cially as showing the estimation in which the 
schools and the labors and influence of the mis- 
sion generally are held by the government of 
Ceylon. The donation, it will be perceived, 
amounts to about $1,000. 

Gentlemen,—The right honorable the goverm- 
or, having understood that, in conseguence of 
the recent failures in America, your mission is 











the secretaries. Addresses were delivered by 





nial secretary, bearing date at Colombo, Nov. - 
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to some pecuniary difficulties, which 
be probably compel 7 to discontinue, at 
Jeast for & time, some of the schools which you 
have established with so much advantage to the 
publio—I am directed to offer you a subscrip- 
tion, on behalf of the government, of £200, in 
token of the high sense entertained of the ser- 

of your mission in the northern province. 


vices 
the honor to be, gentlemen 
— your most ebrlent servant, 
P. AUSTRUTHER, 
Colonial Secretary. 


Mapras.—The fourteen schools at Roya- 
, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Winslow, which the deficiency of funds obliged 
him to dismiss in August of last year, he was 
enabled, by a liberal donation from a friend in 
India, made for that purpose, to resume again 
in October. 


ManraTtTas.—Mr. Allen writes from Bom- 
bay on the first of January, 1838, that on his 
mentioning to some of the friends of the mission 
that the reduced allowance to the mission from 
the treasury of the Board would compel them 
to disband some of their schools, one of them 
jmmediately told him to charge the expenses of 
two of the schools to his account and he would 
pay them monthly. Another sent him the next 
day 857 rupees (about $400) for a similar pur- 

. He was expecting to receive other fa- 
yors of a like kind. 


West Arrica—Mr. James, writing from 
Cape Palmas, January 20th, 1838, mentions 
that a new company of colored emigrants, con- 
sisting of eighty-five persons, had just arrived 
from Baltimore; and that in the company was a 
pious and well qualified school teacher. Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. James were in pretty good 
health. The operations of the mission were 
suffering much for want of adequate funds. 
Additional missionaries also are greatly needed 
both at Cape Palmas and in the vicinity. 


Siovx.—Mr. Riggs writes on the 28th of 
March, that at two seasons of administering the 
Lord’s suppear at Lac qui Parle, nine persons 
had been received to the church, three of whom 
were members of one family of mixed blood, 
and the other six were Dakota women.—The 
schools had gone on well during the winter.— 
Considerable progress had been made in trans- 
lating the Scriptures, during the preceding six 
months, embracing the gospel of Mark entire, 
and a number of the Psalms. 


Donation WITH SELF-DENIAL.—A minis- 
ter in a new settlement in a remote part of one 
of the western states, forwarding a very liberal 
donation of money, gives the following state- 
ment of the cireumstances under which it was. 
made— 








Perhaps I ought to say, im respect to my own 
donation, lest you should think I am rich, that I 
gave in view of the greatness of the object, and 
of the many blessings of God upon me and 
mine, though all our clothing is yet in our trunks 
and boxes, as we brought it on more than two 
ears since, and we have no furniture in our 
jouse except three shilling chairs and one table 
and two bedsteads just received, we having 
used till recently, those of home manufacture, 
made of hickory poles and boards; and I have 
been enabled, through a kind and striking prov- 
idence, to make out with gratitude my subserip- 
tion, by taking the money, sent me by special 
friends to purchase some furniture with, both m 
wife and myself judging that we could better do 
without furniture for the present, than the hea- 
then could do without the gospeleand so God 
blesses me as I find a heart for his service. 














Donations, 
RECEIVED IN MAY. 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson, New York, Tr. 

Albany, Ref. N. D. chh. for sup- 

a of Mr. and Mrs. Pohiman, 

87; juv. sew. circle of Misses 

Cantines’ sch. 10,50; 
Amity, R. D. chh. (which and 
rev. dona. constitute Rev. A. 


— 
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- Cuittenpen an Hon, Mem.) 
Athens, R. D. chh. 
Bemis Heights, M. box s. sch. 
Bergen, N. J., R. D. chh. mon. 
con. 29,04; m. box sab. sch. 


’ > 

Berne, 2d R. D. chh. 

Bloomingburgh, R. D. chh. 

Bleoming Grove, E. V. A. 

Brooklyn, Ist R. D. chh. mon. con, 
49,94; do. at Gowanus, 3,22; 

Bruynswick, Lutheran chh. 

Catskill, R. D. chh. 44; mon. con. 
18; a fem. friend, 40; for bibles 
and tracts for foreign distrib. 1 

Clarkstown, Mon. con. 

Coxsackie, 2d R. D. chh. 46,50; 
mon. con. 4; 

Fishkill, A fem. friend, for Mary 
Rogers Kip, Ceylon, 

Flatbush, For. miss. so. 

Fonda, R. D. chh. s. sch. chil, 

Fort Miller, R. D. chh. 

Geneva, A little girl, her —_ 

Ghent, R. D. chh. 37,13; la. so. 10; 

Gibbonsville, Boght and Niskeuna, 
R. D. chhs. 

Glenville, Ist R. D. chh. 2,50; 
2d . 


do. 58; 

Helderbergh, R. D. chh. 

Hillsdale, Do. 

Jamaica, W. Dist. Do. 

Jersey City, Rev. M. Lusk, 

Johnstown, Lutheran chh. 

Kinderhook, R. D. chh, 24,79; 
aux. so. 50,48; mon. con. 29,92; 
to constitute Henry L. Van 
Dycx an Hon. Mem. 

Nassau, R. D. chh. 

New Brunswick, N.J. Do. 97,76; 
fem. sab. sch. for schools in 
Java, 32; la. miss. so. for ed. of 
fem. chil. 114,65; 

New Germantown, N. J. Evang. 
Lutheran Zion chh. to consti- 
tute Rev. Henny N. Pontman 
an Hon. Mem. 50 00 

New Shannack, N. J., R. D. chh. 
mon. con. 20 00 
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New York city, R. D. chh. Mur- 
ray and Church sts. mon. con. 
to constitute Rev. Joun M. 
McAvuter“an Hon. Mem. 50; 
Mrs. A. Greenleaf, 30; B. Van 
Doren, 50; J. Bartles, 20; D. 
Kline, 20; indiv. 4,56; a friend, 
5; a fireman, 4; J. ‘and A. 75e. 

old Schagticoke, R. D. ch. 42 0v 
oughkeepsie, Classis, for support 
of Mr. and Mrs. Shem to 
constitute Rev. I. H. Vax Wa- 
czengen an Hon. Mem. 

Rhinebeck, Fem. miss. so. of R. 
D. chh. for support of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomson, 

Richmond, R. D. chh. 

Schagticoke, Lutheran chh. 

Scheneetady, R. D. chh. 

Schodack, Do. 

Schuylerville, Av. of fancy articles 
made by Miases Mays, 

Stuyvesant, R. D. chh. to conati- 
tute Isaac Hutton an Hon. 
Mem. 100; Mary B. Kittle, 2d 

y. for Isabella B. Kitle, Cey- 
jon, 20; 
Warwick, Miss. so. 
Weston, N. J. Mon. con. 
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—— 2,175 00 
mses paid 
“a. 
Barnstable co. Me Aux. So. W. Crocker, Tr. 


Donations. 


365 29-1,809 71 


Sandwich, Ann. coll. 97 00 
Boston and vic. Ms. Aux. So. C. Stoddard, Tr. 
Boston, Mon. con. viz. in Park-st. 
chh. 10 months, 611,96; Old 
South, two months, 126,74; 
Bowdoin-st. chh.  1,079,98; 
Green-st. do. 30,72; Pine st. do. 
151,74; Essex-st. do. 195,45; 
Salem-st. do. 106,17; South 
Boston, 63,75; 2,366 51 
Park-st. cong 1,686 59 
Bowdoin-st. do 1,680 20 
Old South do. 1,336 35 
Essex-st. do. 779 31 
Salem-st. do. 355 62 
Franklin-st. do. 342 58 
Pine-st. do. 329 47 
Green-st. do. 195 50 
Mariners’ chb. 30 87 
South Boston, do. 129 05 
Medford, do. 153 48 
Sch. in Bradford Place, 2; an 
indiv. 5; 7 00 
9,392 53 
Ded. am’t ackn. in Aug. Feb. 
April, May and June, 8,200 00-1,192 53 
Essex co, North, Ms. Aux. So. J. Caldwelt, Tr. 
Boxford, Fem. benev. so. 6 45 
E. Amesbury, Mon. con. 35 00 
E. Bradford, Coll. 147 
wich, Mon. con 15 00 
Ne ewburyport, Fem. mite so. for 
wes. miss. 6 00 
Rowley, Coll. 28 00 
W. Haverhill, Mon. con. 17 


00 
w. Newbury, Gent. 2,55; la. 14,25; 16 80—139 00 


Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. J. Adums, - 
Beverly, Washington-st. so. La. 177 
Danvers, N. par. Gent. 64 00 
Salem, 8. so. Mon, con. 

Geneva and vic. N. Y. by C. A. Cook, Agee, 
Castleton, Presb. chh. ao 
Painted Post, Presb. chh. 
Prattsburgh Cong. chh. 

Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 
Catskill, J. Millard, 25 00 
a Young people’s 

miss. 80 20 00 
Greenville, A child, 


12 21-93 96 


19 00-103 40 


25-—45 
Hillsboro’ co. N. H. Aux. So. R. Boylston, Tr. 


Amherst, Mon. con. (of which to 
constitute Rev. Freperrick A. 


Apams an Hon. Mem. 50;) 114 68 








Francestown, Coll. 66 
Greenfield, Evang. cong. 1 
Merrimac, Cong. so. 36,50; less 

dis. 2,40 34 10 
Mont Veruan, Gent. 13,82; mon. 

con, 
Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Word 2 


Colebrook, Hannah Benedict, dec? d, 30 00 

Kent, Coll. 25 00 

Litchfield, do. 173 75 

Norfolk, do. 44 95 
273 

Ded. loss on bank notes, 2 2 


Merrimack co. N. H. Aux. Bo. Rev. D, Kimbal 
Dunbarton, Mon. con. 2 00 IT, 
Loudon Village, 310 
West ‘ao Gent. ~~ 


la. 
Michigan aur. 80. = ean Tr. Ss x 


Detroit, J. H. Kalamazoo, Chh, 
and cong. to "ane Rev. Siras 
Woopsury an Hon. Mem. 100; Romeo 
W. G. 5; Tecumseh, Mon. con. 20; , 


Middlesex North and vic, Ms. Char. Aue. 135 
J. 8. Adams, Tr. 
Groton, Mon. con. 2 85 


Middlesex South Confer. of chhs. Ms. 
P. Johnson, Tr. 
Framingham, Mon. con. 45 59 
New Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. F. T. Jarman, Tr. 
T. D. Woolsey, 50; mon. con. Free chh. 
15,46; do. lst and united so. 20,27; do. 
3d chh. 4,25; Centre chh. and cong. } 
do. a lady, 2, 50; 88 
New York Cit and "Brooklyn, Aux. So, 
ft which fC. R. Robe Mary 
Of which fr. for 
( Smith Robert, Ceylon, 100; 3 Mrs. 8. L. 
Cobb, for Margaret E. Nitchie, Ceylon, 
20; fr Mrs. Mary Clark, for ach. i in Tey. 


lon, 20 3) 
Oneida co. N. ¥. Aux. So. A. Thomes, Tr. ™ 


Augusta, Ist cong. chh. and so, 70 00 
Hamilton, W. Wilton, 10 00 
Kirkland, 2d cong. chh. and so, 
mon. con. 2 0 
Mansville, Cong. chh. coll. 10 06 
New Hartford, Coll. 94 00 
Paris Hill, Cong. so. mon. con, 5 @ 
Richland, Cong. chh. coll. 72% 
Sangerfield, Presb. 80. mon.con. 2 76 
Utica, Ist presb. chh. and so. coll, 
and sub, 386 31 
617 % 
Ded. dis. 4,12; c. note, 3; 7 1260 8 


Orange co. Vt. Aux. So. J. W. Smith, Tr. 


Thetford, Ist ome. cbh. and so. wo 
Palestine Miss. So. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
Abington, Ist par. Gent. 2 16 
East Randolph, Mon. con. 17 18 
Mansfield, Mrs. yy 5 O— HH 
Pilgrim Aur. So. Ms. Rev. E. G. Howe, Tr. 
arver, Gent. 17 o, ‘ 24,05; 
mon. con. 8 50 59 


91; 
Marshfield, N. evang. cong. 80. 
4,27; A. A. 2; L. H. 1; 72 
—— Mon. con. in 3d chh. 

67; la. 27,25; to constitute Rev. 
Rosert B. Haut an Hon. Mem.; 
contrib, at ann. meeting, 21,35; 
av. of -_— 3,64; mon. con. in 


Qd chh. 7 126 24 
Plympton, Gent. 17,29; la. 20,75; 38 04-2 
Rockingham co. N. H. Aux. So. M. C. Pilsbury, Tr. 


Windham, Gent. 22; la. 20,34; 
mon. con. 32,02; u% 
Rutland co. Vt. Aux. So. J. D. Butler, Tr. 
West Rutland, Timotny Boarpman, 
which constitutes him an Hon. Mem. . 


Valley ¢* the ert Aux. So. 
Truman, Tr. 
Western Reserve auz. 80. 
Ashtabula co. a \ aes 


Cleveland, mon. con. 1 
ville, 23, 02; Geauga co. Bote, 23 fo; 
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Haron co. Fitchville, 21,22; Florence, 


+ Lyme, indiv. 30,80; R. K. and 
io M. 8.1; Milan, 15,75; Mon- 
poeville, 2; Mrs. C. H. 3; Norwalk, 
34,62; Ruggles, 7,57; Sandusky city, 
jndiv. 17,80; 3. M. 10; Wakeman, 1; 
Lorain co. Amherst, 11,71; Brown- 
helm, chh. and cong. 25,42; Elyri 

. chh. 30; Wellington, chh. an 
cong. 16,78; fem. benev. so. 40c. Me- 
dina co. Chatham, 5,06; J. 8. 5; Guil- 
ford, 20; Richfield, mon. con. 18,06; 
jndiv. 2,50; Portage co. Freedom, 8; 
Garrettsville, H. White, 11; Hudson, 
a friend, 1; Ravenna, mon. con. 6,75; 
Streetsboro’, 5; Rootstown, 2,50; Tall- 
madge, sab. sch. asso. for Nez Perces 
Ind. 17; Twinsburgh, 12,75; Richland 
co. Paris, 17,75; Trumbull co. Meso- 

tamia, J. B. Sheldon, 15; E. Lyman, 
15; indiv. 6,60; mon. con. 2,40; Ver- 


Donations. 





| 


Easton, Ms. Mon. con. 

Elizabethtown, N. Y, Dea. Brown, 

Elizabethtown, N.J., 8. Ward, 

Epsom, N. H. Mon. con. to constitate Rev. 
Winturor Firiztp an Hon. Mem. 

Essex, N. Y. Presb. chh. 8. Branch, 8; Mr. 
Woodruff, 15; Mrs. Hubbell, 4; 

Fairfield, N. J. Coll. in M. box, 35; fem. 
mite so. 20; 

Falls of Beaver, Pa. La. miss. sew. 20. to 
constitute Rev. Aaron WuttraMs an 
Hon. Mem. ° 

Fire Place, N. Y. Presb. chh. coll. 

Fort Covington, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Fort Edward, N. Y. Mrs. A. L. Hasbrouck, 
for Ceylon miss. 

Fort Towson, Ark. Mon. con. 

Foxcroft, Me. Cong. chh. 

Franklin, N. Y. 1st cong. chh. 

Freeport, Me. Gent. asso. 30; la. asso. to 
constitute Rev. Esenezer G. Parsons 
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non, 2,50; 517 23 an Hon. Mem. 62,50; mon. con. 25; ann. 
to. Vt. Aux. So. N. B. Williston, Tr. coll. 10; 127 50 
New Fane, Mrs. L. 8. K. dec’d, Fresh Pond, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 5 00 
av. of beads, 00 en SS Se 80. MON. Con. " a 
. ’ . chh. 42 00-—45 00 ‘arland, Me. Chh. 
Wardshere’, Cong. © . | Germanision, Pa. A friend, for fem. child at ae 
from sow 7,348 96 Cape Palmas, 
Total cbeeutearinene i Gettysburgh, Pa. Presb. chh. mon. con. 22 50 
TIONS AND DONATIONS. || Gilmanton, N. H. Old par. mon. con. 1 50 
vaBi0oUS COLLECTION | Glen’s Falls, N. ¥. Mrs. E. Scovill, 1 56 
Many, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 100 00 || Glover, Vt. Indiv. 5 00 
, N. H. Mon. con. 8 00 || Grafton, Vt. Fem. benev. so. 2 85 
‘Andover, Mis. W. par. mon. con. 15 00 || Greene, N. Y. Presb. chh. coll. 400 
N. Y. Sab. sch. of Ist presb. chh. Hadley, Ms. Hopkins Acad. char. asso, 19 00 
for Lavinia Hopkins, Ceylon, : 20 00 || Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Profits of Herald 
Baltimore, Md. Juv. miss. so. for Eliza Conk- agency, 1837, viz. Ashfield, E. P. 4,50; 
lin, Ceylon, 80 00 Buckland, Rev. B. F. C. 3; Charlemont, 
hie. Hammond-st. chh. mon. con. 8. M. 4; Chesterfield, Rev. Mr. R. 2; Go- 
31; Ist par. sab. sch. 10; 41 00 shen, R. D. 1,50; Granby, Rev. Mr. M. 3; 
i R. I. La. benev. asso. 15 00 Hadley, J. B. P. 10; Hatfield, C. P. 5,50; 
Basking Ridge, N.J. Dorcas so. presb.chh. 21 00 Hawley, J. L. 2; Northampton, 8. L. 
Batavia, N. Y. Fem. miss. so. f 14 00 14,50; Southampton, E. E. 3; 8. Deerfield, 
Me. N. par. Miss. asso. and contrib, Rev. W. M. R. 3; 8. Hadley, O. M. 50c. 
(of which fr. F. Clark, for Frances Lincoln W. Hampton, P. H. 4; Whately, L. B. 4; 
Clark, Ceylon, 20; fr. Rev. J. W. Elling- Wiblliamsburgh, I. B. 4,50; Weaningee, 
wood, for John Wallace Hyde, do. 2;) Rev. H. A. 3; less freight of Heralds, 14,43; 57 57 
113,50; 3d chh. ann. sub, and contrib. 27,30; 140 80 || Hampstead, N. H. Gent. and la. asso. 2 00 
Bath, N. Y. Ist presb. chh. mon. con. 24 50|| Hanover Plain, N. H. Mater. asso. for chil. 
N. Y. Coll. 2 56 of missionaries in this country, 16 00 
Beverly, Ms. Dane-st. chh. and so. 100 00 || Hartford, Ct. Coll. in steamboat, for miss. 
Bolton, Ms. Coll. and indiv. ; 18 24 to 8. Africa, 87 
Boston end vic. Ms. Fem. so. for pro. chris, Holliston, Ms. la. benev. reading so. for 
among the Jews, for sch. in Bombay, 100 00 Choc. miss. 15 00 
Brewer, Me. 2d cong. chh. 6 94/| Huntington South, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 26 84 
idge, Ms. Mon. con. in Shepherd chh. Jefferson, N. Y. Do. 18 00 
25; miss. sew. circle of dd. 25; 50 00 || Jonesboro’, E. Ten. Chh. and so. 224 00 
Canandaigua, N.Y. Mon. con. Ist cong. chh. 131 66 || Killingworth, Ct. Mon. con. 32 00 
Canonsburg, Pa. Students of Jefferson Col- Kingsborough, N. Y., I. Case, 10; U. M. 
lege, for Sandw. Isl. miss. 10 00 Place, 10; E. L. 5; G. G. W. G. 5; C. G. 
Canonsville, N. ¥. Mon. con. presb. chh. 6 5; A. B.S. 5; R. A. 2; less dis, 72c. 41 28 
Canterbury, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. coll. 47 00 || Lamprey River, N. H. Fem. miss. so. 15 00 
Carbondale, Pu. Presb. chh. ann. coll. 37 00 || Lancaster, Pa. W. Kirkpatrick, 25 00 
N. Y. Anna Lyon, 2 00 || Lewistown, Pa. Six indiv. 30; other indiv. 14; 
Champlain, N. Y., E. Lymaa, 1 00 Miss Jenkins’s sem. 10; 54 00 
Charlestown, Ms. Ist cong. coll. 139; mon. Limerick, Me. Village coll. 42; Hayes neigh- 
con. 121,80; 260 80 borhood, 14; 56 00 
Chatham Village, N. J. La. asso. for Asa Ly- Little Falls, N. Y. Presb. chh. and cong. to 
man, Ceylon, 20; W. C. Wallace, 10; 30 00 constitute Rev. LurHer P. Bropest an . 
Chester, N. H. United indus. so. 1 99 Hon. Mem. 50 00 
Chester, N. Y. Presb. chhicoll. 10 00 || Little Osage, Mo. Contrib. 19,55; mon. con. 
Choconut, Pa. C. Wright, 5 00 ; 35 85 
, N. H. Cong. so. mon. con. 29 00 || Lowvilie, N. Y. Fem. miss so. for Elizabeth 
Columbia and vic. ‘Ten. Jews av. 83,12; presb. Abbott, Ceylon, 15 00 
chh. mon. con. 83,25; less dis. 5; 161 37 || Lumberland, N. Y. Two indiv. . 2 00 
Columbus, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 6 25 || Lyme, N. H. Chil. of mater. asso. 5 00 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Fem. mixs. 80, 54 63 || Malden, N. Y., 8. Wells, 30 00 
Coventry, R. I. Cong. chh. mon. con. 11,50; Manchester, Vt. Mon. con. 10 00 
Rev. Mr. Whipple, 3,50; 15 00 || Martinsburgh, N.Y. Sub. and coll. 7 50 
, Vt. A thank offering, 2 00 || Maumetan, Mon. con. 710 
Darien, Ct. Rev. U. Maynard, 5 00 || Meredith, N. Y., C. Wright, 10 00 
ingville, Pa. M. Darling, ° 2 00 || Middle Island, N. Y. Presb. chh. coll. 5,50; 
Delhi rilege, N.Y. Presb.chh. mon. con. 21 62 Rev. E. King and fam. 10; 15 50 
Derry, N. H. Mon. con. Ist cong. so. to Middleton, Ms. Mon. con. 15 00 
constitute Rev. Pursy B. Day an Hon, Milford, Ms. Mon. con. 29 00 
Mem. 1 00 || Ailton, Ms. Mon. con. Ist evang. chh. 16 05 
pe ey Ms. 8. Williston, 162 56 || Morristown, N. J., J. W. Poiner, 75; Mrs. 
Eon Wi Hill, Ct. J. P. Haven, 5 00 C. B. Arden, 50; 125 00 














0 Donations. 
Monticello, NW. Y. Presb. chh. 16 00 |) West Bloomfield, N. J. La. for Mr. Crane 
Mont Vernon, N. H. Chil. of sab. sch. 3 48 Madura, ° » 
Monument, Ms. Mon. con. 9 00 || Westborough, Ms. Mon. con. ; LJ 
», Ten. Mon. con. presb. chh. 6 00 a Ms. Gent. asso. 2; fem. miss, % 
, Ms. Mon. con. 56; gent. and la. so, 21,42; x 
58; sab. sch. chil. 27; widow’s mite, 5; - Wilmington, Del. Mon. con. Hanover-st. chh, 2 
a lady, 2; do. 1; for mies. to 8. Africa, 149 00 206,50; Mr. Mackay, 10; 26 
N.J. Yo people’s miss. so. 60; Wiscasset, Me. Cong. chh. ae 
Mr. Cunningham, for sch. in Ceylon, 12; 72 00 ||. Woburn, Ms. Gent. asso. 29,16; la, 8880. 37,30; 66 ° 
New Brunswick, N. J. Contrib. by boys at Worcester, N. Y. Presb. chh. so 
prayer meetings, 4 06 || Wrentham, Ms. Smith Pond, 5 % 
New Castle , Pequea and Grove, r York, Me. Ist cong. 80. mon. con. and coll, 9 bs 
Cong. (which and prev. dona. constitute 09 
James Brens an Hon. Mem. 30;) Church- $13,704 33 
ville, Rev. Mr. Finney’s chh. 20; Leacock 
and Middle Octarora, 65,37; for support of LEGACIES. 
Mr. Schneider, 115 37 
Newfane, Vt. Mon. con. 19 50 || Vorthampton, Me. Lemuel Clark, in part, by 
New Haven, Ct. Miss E. Robinson, 25; Prof. H. Ferry, Bx’r, ' me 
Gibbs, for Mr. Bridgman, Canton, in return Rahway, N. J. Misa Peninah Hampton, by . 
for Chinese Repos. 20; 45 00 Rev. T. L, Janeway and I’. King, Ex’rs 50 0 
New Windsor, N. Y., D. C. Lockwood, 10; 
presb. chh. mon. con. 10; 20 00 $150 Py 
New York city, A friend, 5; do. 2; “‘my first 
A t of donations and legacies ackn 


interest money,” 7; a lady, by W. A. H. 4; 

> Me. W. H. Stoddard, for Cey- 
lon miss. 
i Ms. Mon. con. 


» Morth Bridgewater. 
North River, N. Y. Mon. con. on board 


steamboat Superior, 6; do. do. Diamond, 12; 18 00 


North yr Ct. Mrs. Phebe E. Avery, 
f5s0 on her death-bed, 300; int. on do. 
> 


North Yarmouth, Me. Indiv. 

Orono, Me. Ist chh. 

Panama, N. Y. Presb. cong. 

Paperville, E. Ten. Chh. and zo. 

Parsi; N. J. Read. and sew. so. 

, Me. Miss A. Garland 

Pelham, N. H., A boy, for books for chil. at 
Port Natal 

Perrysville, Pa. Presb. . mon. con. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Fem. bible so. for bibles 
and testaments at Madras, 150; an unknown 
person, by Rev. A. B. 50; J. H. Dulles, 100; 


av. eb . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. La. miss. so. of lst presb. chh, 90 00 


—— N. Y. Presb. chh. to constitute 

Rev. B. B. Newton an Hon. Mem. 

Portsmouth, N. H., E. N. N. for Sandw. Is). 
miss. 

Princeton, N. J., D. G. 

Providence, R. I. Benef. cong. miss. so. 
mon. con. 53,02; sub. 94,69; int. and prem. 


2,29; High-st. fem. miss. so. 50; 200 


, Pa. Cong. chh. 
, Ms. Eliot chh. and cong. mon. con. 
Saco, Me. Benev. so. of Ist chh. and cong. 


23 
and mon. con. 106 


Sag Harbor, N. Y. Sab. ech. mies. asso. for 
a child in Ceylon, 

Sandwich I: , Miss M. Ogden, for Sandw. 
Tel. miss. 


Savannah, Ga. African miss. 80. for support 
of Margaret Strobel, at Cape Palmas, 

Scroon Lake, N. Y., E. B. Rawson, 

Setauket, * ¥ Presb. oy coll. 

Smithton, N. Y. 1st presb. chh. mon. con. 

Smithtown, N Y. Presb. ehh. coll. 

Somerset, N. Y. Mrs. 8. Baldwin, 

South Amherst, Ms. Mon. con. 

St. Andrews, L. C. Presb. chh. mon. con. 
14,60; ladies, for miss. among Jews, 6; 
coll. for for. tracts, 9,40; 

St. Georges, Del. Presb. chh. 15,50; mon. 
con. 10; 

Stoncham, Ms. Gent. and la. 

ile, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 
14,12; ladies, 12; T. P. Roe, 10; Z. B. 1; 

Troy, N. J. Fem. benev. so. 

Tunbridge, Vt. Mrs. Susan Williston, dec’d, 1 

Union, Pa. Presb. cong. 

Utica, N. Y., A 8. Wells, 

Vermillionville, U1. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Wadham’s Mills, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Warcham, Ms. Gent. asso. 31,62; la. asso. 
31,19; mon. con. 11,51; 

» Me. Mon. con. 
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the preceding lists, $13,854 78. Total nee 
gust lst, to May 31st, $196,462 84. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e, 


Barre, Ms. A box, 4 
Beverly, Ms. Shoes and socks, 4 
Boston, Ms. A box, ft. Mr. Adams, for Mr, 
a Van 44 — Isl. 
rookfield, Ms. A keg, for Mr. Smith 
Rocky . if) » beyond 
Burke, Vt. A box, for Mr. Ladd, Cyprus, 
Chester, N. Y. Clothing. 
Cornish, N. H. A box, fr. la. Corban so, for 
wes. miss. and a box, for Mr. Locke, 


Grafton, Vt. A box, fr. fem. benev. so, 5 00 
Harrisburg, Pa. A box, fr. friends, for Mr, 
| ~ Sandw. Isl. p 
i - H., A keg, for E. Johnson, 
Sandw. Isl.” - 
Lebanon, Ct. A box, fr. la. social so. 


Lyndeboro’, N. H., A barrel, fr. friends, 30; 
fr. fem. benev. so. 15,50; for Mr. Boutwell, 
Leech Lake, 45 50 
Meredith, N. H., A box, for Pokaguma miss, 54) 
New Bedford, Ms. A box, ft. Dr. Lafon, 
Sandw. Isl. 
New York city, A keg, for Mr. Ward, Ma- 
dura; (via) a barrel, for Mr. Cuan, Sandw, 
Isl.; a box, and a chest. 
North Woodstock, Ct. (Muddy Brvok so.) 
A box, fr. fem. benev. asso, for Mr, 
Smith, beyond Rocky m. 504 
Pittsford, Vt. A box, fr. ladies, 6% 
Simsbury, Ct. A box. 
South Dartmouth, Ms. A quilt, fr. juv. 
sew. 80. 
Wardsborough, Vt. A box, fr. friends, for 
Mr. Muzzy, Madura Bs 


, 
Warner, N. H. A box, for Mr. Johnson, 
Sandw. Isl. 
Worcester, Ms. 6 vols. Miss. Her. fr. Miss 
Sally Flagg. 
Worcester, N. Y. A box, #¥ fem. benev.so. 2H 
Unknown, A box, for Mr. Tracy, Singapore. 





The following articles respectfully solicited 
# , eter rt and oS: 8 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portion 
of the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, etc. at Bom 
i S- at the Sandwich Islands 

riting paper, writing books, blank books, quil 
slates, etc. for all the missions and mission 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for perrens 
of both sexes; principally for the Indian missions. 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, etc. 
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Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 
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British Miles. 
400 2000s 4.00 600 00 
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